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In giving good to those who have it not. 
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Ministry 


Your needs are many, and your heart cries 


out 
For sweet relief from all your burning 
care; 
You loox to heaven, aud ask your God to 
spare 
Your soul from further pain and anxious 
doubt. 


And at your side you do not see the cure 
You might so quickly find had you the 
will; 
Seek but your neighbor’s life with love 
to fill, 
And you’ll torget the miseries you endure. 


E’en as the Master at the well forgot 
His own sore thirst in off’ring living 
drink, 
So into naught your numerous needs 
shall shrink 


The mystery ot ministry is this: 
Who gives most blessing gains the greatest 
bliss. 


— D. B. Mackie. 





The Campaign in Vermont 


He Springfield Republican, which is 
reporting the situation in Vermont so 
accurately, says, last week: ‘* The cam- 
paign in Vermont is not disappointing 
those who looked tor an upstirring of the 
State. The attempt of the regular Repub- 
lican managers to bring national issues to 
the front by getting speeches trom Secre- 
tary Shaw and other members of the 
Washington administration is not proving 
successtul. The deciding question is pro- 
hibition versus high license and local op- 
tion, and around this moves such an agi.a- 
tion as the State has not seen in one while. 
.... One or two things are already clear. 
The great mass of the Democrats are work- 
ing enthusiastically tor Clement, the livense 
candidate, and the latter’s campaign among 
the Republicans is far more aggressive and 
spirited than that of Gen. McCullough’s, 
the regular Republican nominee. There 
seems to be no doubt that Clement will get 
most of the Deniocratic vote, and will 
badly divide the Republican vote.”’ 





A Noteworthy Contrast 


T seems curious that when legislative 
and executive work depends so largely 

on science, so few men ot scientific training 
should be found in Congress or in the Cab- 
inet. The retiring prime minister of the 
British Empire has been president ot the 
British Association tor the Advancement 
of Science, and it is said that he retires to 
engaze in scientific work ; his successor is 
the author of books in which the funda- 
mental problems of science are treated. In 
France men of science have taken en active 
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part in government. Here, where the gov- 
ernmeut is more dependent on science than 
in any other nation, there can scarcely be 
found a single scientific man in any elect- 
ive position. — Popular Science Monthly. 





The Passing of the Co-Ed 
{From Chicago IJnter-Ocean. | 


EGREGATION of the women students | 
S has been decided upon by the senate 
of the University of Chicago. It now re- 
mains only tor the board of trustees to give 
its approval to this policy. The probabil- 
ities are that the policy will be carried out, 
and that the young women of the Midway 
institution will be compelled next term to 
flock by themselves. 

There has been so much said concerning 
the good and bad in co-education that dis- 
cussion along this line would be super- | 
fluous here. Without wishing to encourage 
a tresh outbreak ot the controversy, it 
might be said, however, that on the whole 
the so-called co-ed has given more than she 
has received. No right minded man will 
attem pt to conceal the tact that the restrain- 
ing, purifying and elevating influence of 
the girl in the polka-dot dress, who used to 
look up trom her slate or copy-book in the 
village school ot the long ago and throwa 
cheertul glanve in his direction, did more 
tospur him to greater eftorts and higher 
aims than all the admonitions of the teacher 
who caught her in the act and reproved her 
for it. 

But the times have changed. New con- 
ditions have grisen. The exigencies of the 
higher thought demand numerous innova- 
tions. What has appeared to many to be 
progress seems to have been in reality re- 
trogression. Therefore the mothers of the 
future are to be segregated trom the tathers 
of the tuture -- tor their mutual good. 





Nancy Lincoln’s Bible 


HIS is one of the interesting relics to 
be seen by the visitor to the Oldroyd 
Lincoln Museum in Washingtor. Its pa- 
per, printing, binding and general make-up 
are much the same as other hooks pub 
lished one hundred years ago. This vol- 
ume came from the press in 1799. On the 
inside ot the first coveris the name of the 
great emancipator, written by himself prior 
to the death of his mother, which occurred 
in his tenth year. Out of this book the 
mother read twice daily to her children, 
and followed that reading with prayer. As 
a consequence, Abrabam became a lover of 
its contents and a close student of its teach- 
ings. President Roosevelt declares that he 
mastered it as he never did any ovher book. 
His fine diction was acquired in a great 
degree from its study, and its precepts 
were largely instrumental in shaping his 
conduct and character. It is impossible to 
conc ive the vastness of the place occupied 
by Nancy Lincoln’s Bible in determining 
the destiny of this nation, and in molding 
the history of our race. — Rev. Harry M. 
CHALFANT, in Epworth Herald. 





A Temperance Lecture from Texas 
[From the Grapeland Messenger. | 


W* saw on the streets of Grapeland 
one day last week a thing clothed 
in the habiliments of man. His gait was 
Swaggering, his eyes bloated, and his 
young face furrowed by dissipation — so 
drunk he could searcely stand alone. 
With an oath that would disgust the devil 
himsel‘, he declared: ‘ [am an anti from 
the top ot my head to the soles of my teet, 
and have got seven gallons of whiskey 
right in town to help their cause.” For 
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picture, and thought it this or any of its 
immediate ancestors were created in the 
image ot God, if there was ever anything 
in his make-up even approximating divin- 
ity, how wonderful had been the fall. 
Betore us stood a man, young in yea: 
but totally depraved, whose soul was abso- 


, lutely dead to every high and noble senti. 
| ment; whose destiny tor time and eternity 
| was sealed by the demon rum. Then we 


remembered that once he was an innocent 
babe, the joy of a tond mother and the 
pride and hope ot a doting tather; that 
once his innocent heart beat responsive to 
the higher and nobler purposes of lile, that 
the difference between him and the noblest 
specimen of manhood in all the country 
was simply the eftect of the strong drink. 
Then the biood in our veins became chilled 
and our heart grew sick, and we cried: 
**My God, is it any wonder gool men and 
women all over this coumtry are arrayed 
against this monster curse?” 





Displays to be Suppressed 


HERE is even a more insidious pan- 

dering to immoral appetites than that 
ot biJl-board protanity, which has been de- 
servedly condemned, and it is accom- 
plished througb the window displays of 
some book and periodical stores. There 
the wantonness of some people is too tre- 
quently exposed to the public gaze in pho- 
tographic publications, whose only excuse 
for being issued is that the publishers find 
a ready field in which to dump the indecent 
products of their cameras and hal! tone 
process work. In the central part ot the 
city, where hundreds of people travel daily, 
one store proprietor has had the boldness 
to exhibit, week alter week, in his window, 
just such a magazine as has been reterred 
to, which contains illustrations beyond the 
limits of suggestiveness even; and their 
thinly veiled obscenity never tails to bring 
the blush of shame to the faces of respect- 
able people who are tempted to gaze into 
the window with the expectation of finding 
something more edifying. If this is so, it 
does not require much reflection to con- 
vince one’s self of the intense gratification 
which these displays aftord perverted 
minds. The danger is significant enough 
to make unnecessary any lengthy disserta- 
tion. There remains, however, the satis- 
faction that this violation of the law can be 
prevented. Will it? — New Bedford Stand- 
ard, 





New Organ for Lasell Seminary 


The organ being built for Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, Mass., by the Hutchings-Votey 
Organ Co. is to be used for teaching and choral 
work. It is to be athree-manual instrument 
with compound wird-chest, costing $5,000. It 
will be a very complete instrument, ample in 
size for the needs of the college, and will con- 
tain the very latest ideas and developments in 
American organ-building. Besides the usual 
combination of pistons and pedals the organ is 
provided with an electrical indicator in the 
rigbt-haod corner of the key-des«, which shows 
at all times exactly what combinations are 
being used. The organ will have tubular pneu- 
matic action with the individual wind-chests 
with a valve for every pipe, insuring absolutely 
uniform and steady wind supply under all con- 
ditions. The scheme was devised by Mr. Henry 
M. Dunham to provide the greatest variety in 
tone and at the same time to make a well-bal- 
anced instrument for use in combination and 
full organ. 
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Railroads in the United States 


T is only seventy-four years since work 
was started on the construction of the 
first great railroad in America. Today 
there are 200,000 miles of track in use; the 
Atlantie and the Pacific have been brought 
within a few days of each other; the fron- 
tier has been obliterated ; and the locomo- 
tive and passenger coach are finding their 
way over mountains and deserts into 
nooks and corners not even penetrated 
heretofore by pedestrians and pack-horses. 
Great wealth is invested in the business, 
armies of men are employed, millions of 
dollars are paid in wages, and other mil- 
lous in dividends. By comparing this 
immense mileage with that of some of the 
rest of the great countries, the American 
can fully realize the tremendous railroad 
development which has taken place in his 
own land. Germany has about 32,000 
miles of main track; Russia, 29,000 ; 
France, 27,000 ; Austria-Hungary, 23,000 ; 
Great Britain and Ireland, 22,000 ; while 
no other European country has as many 
as 10,000 miles, All of Europe has about 
175,000 miles of road, or considerably less 
than the United States, while the entire 
world’s mileage is approximately 500,000, 
of which the United States furnishes two- 
tifths. Another way of putting it is to 
say that there are enough miles of road 
in the United States to encircle the earth 
eight times, and have several thousand 
miles left over for sidings. 





Queen Alexandra's Crown 


HE wives of some of our American 
millionaires will be thrilled by the 
auuouncement that the diamonds that 
blazed in the beautiful crown of Queen 
Alexandra on the day of the coronation 
will soon be placed on sale by London 
jewelers. As the diadem will not be used 
again, its 3,688 stones will be replaced by 
paste jewels. Some of the diamonds 
weigh 17 Karats each, but most of them 
are small, The famous Koh-i-noor, which 
is the chief gem of the collection and 
represents a large fortune, belongs to the 
State, and of course will not be sold. A 
large amount of money was invested by 
the King in the jewels, and as the crown 


will be placed permanently among the 
other regalia in the Tower of London, it 
is natural that he should decide to dis- 
pose of them. The fact that they once 
adorned the Queen will greatly enhance 
their value, especially in the estimation of 
wealthy Anglomaniacs. Each stone will 
be accompanied with a guarantee that it 
was used in the Queen’s crown. 





Development of Agriculture 


| he the last analysis of the factors of a 
nation’s wealth agriculture is always 
found to be chief and fundamental, al- 
though manufactures may make a more 
impressive showing. The United States 
Government believes supremely in the 
farmer, and is helping him in every way 
to make his soil yield larger, better and 
more varied crops. Occasional feference 
has been made in these columns to the 
paternal oversight of the Department of 
Agriculture which is exercised in the in- 
terest of tillers of the land everywhere. 
It has been conducted on such a vast 
scale and in such devious ways that the 
full benefit can be ascertained and appre- 
ciated only by comparing aggregates. 
Statistics obtained by the Census Bureau 
tell the tale by giving the totals for 1890 
and 1900 — the decade in which the De- 
partment of Agriculture has seized its 
opportunity and magnified its mission. 
The following table speaks for itself : 


1890 1900 
Number of farms, 4,564,641 5,739,657 
Totel acreage, 623,218,619 $41,201,546 
Value farm property, $13.279,252,649 §$16,674.690,247 


3.839,311.591 
4,739,118,752 


Implements & live stock, 2.703,015,040 
Value farm products, 2,460 107,454 





New Municipal Code for Ohio 


HIO lawmakers are to have another 
opportunity to try their skill at 
making laws for the government of the 
cities of that State. A special session of 
the legislature will be convened for this 
purpose next Monday. Several months 
ago the supreme court declared the munic- 
ipal governments in the State illegal for 
the reason that they were operating under 
laws which had been passed in violation 
of a clause in the constitution which pro- 
hibits class legislation. Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Toledo, Columbus and Dayton 
are the principal cities affected. The in- 
teresting feature of the situation is the 
sharp division of the two parties on the 
question as to whether the ‘‘ federal ’’ or 
the ‘‘ board ’’ system shall be embodied 
in the new code. The former, which 
mukes the mayor the absolute ruler of a 
city and places all appointments in his 
hands, is favored by the Democrats, 
while the latter, under which the gov- 
ernor of the State appoints certain boards 
and commissioners which administer the 


affairs of the city, is favored by the Re- 
publicans. 





Harvester Combination 


HE incorporation of the International 
Harvester Company with a capital- 
ization of 120,000,000 under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey last week, adds another 
great consolidated commercial power to 
the alrexdy tremendous list of American 
giant combinations. J. Pierpont Morgan 
is understood to have been an active pro- 
moter of the transaction. The principal 
concerns absorbed are the McCormick 
Harvesting Company and the Deering 
Harvesting Company. Chicago will be 
the headquarters of the combine. There 
is to be no offer of stock to the public. A 
statement issued by the directors declares 
that over $80,000,000 of the capitalization is 
made up of cash assets of the various com- 
panies interested. They also assert that the 
purpose of the amalgamation is to forestall 
an advance in the prices of agricultural im- 
plements by providing for greater economy 
in their manufacture. The prices of the 
raw materials used in making farm ma- 
chinery have been advancing for several 
years, and (so the directors state) the only 
way to avoid charging more for the fiuished 
implement is to get together and cut down 
the cost of production. The manufac- 
turers say they realize that their welfare 
and the interestsof the farmer are ideutic- 
al,and an injury to the latter would re- 
act upon the makers of farm machinery. 





Dictionary of Scientists 


BIOGRAPHICAL dictionary of 

American Scientists is being com- 
piled by Prof. J. McKeen Cattel!, of Co- 
lumbia University, as a basis for further 
operations of the Carnegie Institution, 
which was created last winter by the 
famous millionaire, with an endowment 
of $10,000,000. The forthcoming directory 
will be the only one of its kizd, and ought 
to be complete in every detail, as there is 
plenty of money with which to pay the 
expenses of gathering information and of 
publication. | It will give, principally, the 
name, address and department of study 
of each scientist, together with honors con- 
ferred, titles of books issued with names 
of publishers, chief objects of research, and 
researches in progress. The trustees of 
the institution have $500,000 a year at 
their disposal, which will be used in sup- 
porting investigators who cannot devote 
their time to the solution of scientific 
problems because of the necessity for 
muking a living. Professors, physicians, 
and others without private resources who 
have made a specialty of some scientific 
subject and wish to push their investiga- 
tions to the farthest limit, are the persons 
Mr. Carnegie had in mind in establishing 
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the Institution. Heretofore scientific dis- 
coveries have been made either by men of 
independent means or by those who were 
willing to sacrifice themselves to Science. 
Oneof the most commendable features of 
the plan of the Carnegie Institution is 
that its benefactions are not limited to 
scientists convected with universities. 





Military Instruction in Schools 


a E military authorities of the Gov- 

ernment have planned to take ad- 
vantage of the strong martial spirit among 
college students, and will provide instruct- 
ors for the larger institutions. One hun- 
dred army officers have been assigned to 
this work, and will begin the discharge of 
their duties with the opening of the fall 
term of school. All instruction and drill 
will conform to the requirements of the 
regular army, the purpose being to pre- 
pare the young men for active service in 
case they should be needed. Small arms, 
rifles, ammunition, and in some instances 
field artillery, will be issued to the univer- 
sity cadets. A complete record of the 
work of all students is to be kept at the 
War Depariment, and in the selection of 
officers preference will be given to gradu- 
ates of the schools where the students 
have received the military training. 
Under the system outlined at least ten 
thousand pupils will be under military 
instruction annually. 


Negro Exposition in Chicago 


VERY unique affair, said to be the 

only oneof the kind ever held, is the 
Middle States and Mississippi Valley Ne- 
gro Exposition, now in progress in Chicago. 
It was planned by the executive commit- 
tee of the Home for Aged and Infirm Cul- 
ored People, and its aim is to show the de- 
velopment of the Negro race since the 
civil war — to exhibit to the people what 
the American Negro is, and what he can 
do. Evening programs, with special days, 
are given the same as in any other expo. 
sition. A noteworthy feature is the exhi- 
bition drills of many colored societies tor 
prizes. The Negro exhibit of the Charles- 
ton Exhibition has been transferred to 
Chicago intact. Special exhibits repre- 
sent the work of the industrial schools, 
and in the booths of the different States 
are samples of wagon-building, horse- 
shoeing, painting, drawing, modeling, 
iron and machine work, embroidery, 
dressmaking and weaving. 





Polar Expeditions 


UBLIC interest in efforts to reach 
the poles of the earth has been re- 
kindled by the collapse of the Baldwin- 
Ziegler ex pedition, the recent departure of 
a ship in search of Lieutenant Peary, and 
the preparations that are being made to 
seek the Nouth Pole in 1903. A year ago 
the Baldwin undertaking was given a 
conspicuous place in the daily press. It 
was the best equipped expedition that 
had ever attempted to find the North 
Pole ; but a few weeks ago the ship came 
back to Tromsoe, Norway, where it now 
rides at anchor. Mr. Baldwin says he is 
‘baffled, but not beaten.’’ He expects 
to try again next year. The sudden re- 
turn is attributed to the ice blockade in 
the channels through Franz Josef Land, 
which prevented the establishment of 
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food depots last fall, together with the 
breaking up of the ice in early June 
which compelled the use of reserve sup- 
plies. However, dispatches from Trom- 
soe indicate unmistakably that there are 
serious differences between Mr. Baldwin 
and the captain. Interested parties are 
now trying to settle the dispute between 
the two men. The latest news from the 
‘“’ Windward,”’ the vessel sent in search 
of Lieutenant Peary by the Peary Arctic 
Club, is that good progress is being made 
and that all on board are in good health. 
The letter was written July 26 and 
sent ashore at Dominio Run, Labrador. 
Little Miss Peary, the ‘‘ Aretic baby,’’ 
now a well-grown child, is on board, and 
is the pet of the trip. Borehgrevinck, the 
Antarctic explorer, who is now in Chris- 
tiania, Norway, will return to the United 
States soon to complete arrangements for 
the sailing of two ships in 1905 on an ex- 
pedition to the South Pole for the Nation- 
al Geographical Society at Washington. 
He will utilize reindeer, it is said, for the 
first time in Antarctic exploration. 


Boer Generals in London 


ONDONERS are much interested in 
the Boer Generals, Botha, DeWet, 
and De la Rey, who reached the metropo- 
lis from South Africa on Saturday. Great 
crowds gather wherever they appear on 
the street. On Sunday, attired in stylish 
frock coats und silk hats, they visited 
Cowes to meet King Edward on board the 
royal yacht, “ Victoria and Albert.’’ 
Their reception by the King lasted a 
quarter of an hour, during which his 
majesty spoke of *‘ the gallant and brave 
manner” in which the generals fought 
through the long and arduous campaign, 
and of ‘‘ the consideration and kindness ”’ 
with which they had treated the British 
wounded. He expressed his warm wishes 
for their future. At the King’s suggestion 
the Boers took a trip around the fleet on 
the ‘‘ Wildfire,’ the yacht of Lord 
Roberts. 





Ex-President Krueger at Utrecht 


Dagerrtehog guarded by faithful 
secretaries and attendants, and 
with great wealth at his disposal, ex- 
President Krueger lives in almost monas- 
tic retirement in an uupreteutious dwell- 
ing in the western suburbs of Utrecht. 
He rarely emerges from his seclusion. On 
every second Sunday he drives to a tiny 
parish church and listens to a preacher 
who is noted for the sternest Calvinism. 
He refuses to attend the service in the 
grand old Lutheran Cathedral, for the 
doctrine is too liberal for his taste. A cor- 
respondent of the London xpress, who 
in vain sought an interview through the 
secretaries, accidentally came face to face 
with ‘‘ the man that was’’ during the 
eall, and had time to make a mental 
photograph which is herewith repro- 
duced: ‘* He had halted upon seeing me, 
and stood leaning on his stick with his 
head thrust slightly forward. His pose 
reminded me of some old lion, half-angry, 
half-curious, at the sight of a hunter. His 
face was gnarled and lined like the trunk 
of some ancient tree, and his fringe of 
beard was whiter than of old — put he did 
not bear himself asa man who had suc- 
cumbed to the assaults of misfortune and 
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old age. He wore an old top hat and aq 
long, ill-fitting frock coat, that was shiny 
with hard usage.’’ . 





Cuban Problem 


N connection with the Cuban problem, 
troublesome developments are taking 
place. According to the view of the State 
Department, the Platt amendment does 
not become binding until a treaty has 
been negotiated between the United States 
and Cuba carrying its provisions into 
effect. This means that Cuba can make 
the proposed loan noted last week regard- 
less of the desires of. this Government. 
Auaother serious feature of the situation is 
that the Cubau Congress threatens to en- 
acta high tariff which will affect Amer- 
ican products principally. This attitude 
has disturbed government officials and ex- 
porters considerably, because by such ac- 
tion the little republic would be placed in 
a better position to enforce its demands at 
the expense of the people of the United 
States. Instead of showing weakness and 
playiog the part of a suppliant, Cuba is 
developing an unexpected strength and 
spirit of independence. There is much 
comment over the action of the Cuban 
Congress in voting that none of the arse- 
nals and fortresses owned by the Cuban 
government should be leased or sold to 
the United States. It seems to be regard- 
ed as indicating a tendency on the part of 
the Cuban government to throw obstacles 
in the way of the operations of the Platt 
amendment. There are increasing prob- 
abilities that an extrasession of the Senate 
will be held in November to consider a 
reciprocity treaty with Cuba. 





Sociology in the Universities 


HE position of sociology in education 

is in dispute, but it is encouraging 

to note that the more progressive eduea- 
tore are very earnest in their efforts to re- 
duce it to the certainty of an exact science, 
and that an increasing number of institu- 
tions are giving some attention to it in 
their curricula. -Frank L. Tolman, of the 
University of Chicago, discusses this phase 
of the subjectin the American Journal of 
Socioloyy for July. A noteworthy feature 
of his article 1s a classified catalogue of 
the various sociological courses offered by 
colleges and universities. Regarding the 
critics who challenge the right of sociol- 
ogy to an important position in the field 
of the sciences, he defines their position 
thus : Sociology must classify itself either 
as a body of doctrine, as a point of view, 
or as a method of research. It has tried 
to define itself as a body of doctrine, and 
has failed. If it is merely a point of 
view, it must be held subordinate to the 
various social sciences. It has as yet 
made no serious attempt to develop as a 
method of research, but must do so before 
it can demand consideration at the bar of 
science. But in spite of its uncertain po- 
sition in relation to other studies, time is 
devoted to sociology in 169 different men’s 
colleges, while 150 of these give the equiv- 
alent of one course or more. In the wom- 
eu's colleges 16 treat sociology. A total of 
45 eolleges and universities offer three or 
more different courses; but there is no 
university in the United States in which 
the whole field of sociology is adequately 


covered, The nearest approach to such 
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treatment is at the University of Chieago, 
Yale University, and Columbia Univer- 
«itv. Besides the institutions indicated, 
eociology is gradually making its way into 
technological, normal and _ theological 
schools. The growth of such a study in 
normal schools is most marked, but it 1s 
not making the progress in theological 
institutions that seemed probable a few 
years ago. The technical schools are just 
awakening to the importance of this 
subject. In summing up, Mr. Tolman 
‘* Since 1890 the field of sociology 
has differentiated until the division into 
-ociology proper and charities and correc- 
tion bas no longer any significance ; 
classes are notably smaller ; dilettanteism 
and superficiality in the study of this sub- 
ject are beginning to be things of the past ; 
u single course is seen to be inadequate to 
cover the field ; a post-graduate school of 
sociology is coming te be recognized as the 
only adequate inatitution for the success- 
ful study of this important subject.’ 


say 8: 





British Colonial Conference 


NOTABLE and quite satisfactory 
A gathering was the conference of 
colonial premiers which recently closed its 
session in London. It was called by Mr. 
Chamberlain for the purpose of solidify- 
ing the empire alopg commercial and mil- 
itary lines. A preferential tariff arrange- 
ment was agreed upon, which will apply 
to trade between Englana and each col- 
ony and pot between colonies, and which 
will not become binding until sanctioned 
by each colony. The Australasian contri- 
butions to the naval fund are to be largely 
increased on condition that certain vessels 
be officered and manned entirely by 
Australasians. The scheme also provides 
that some colonies shall allot part of their 
local military force to imperial defence in 
case of emergency; but Australia and 
Canada merely agreed to keep their 
local forces in a state of efficiency, 
telying on volunteers in case of imperial 
need, a8 Was done in the case of the war 
in South Africa. The contribution of 
Cape Colony to the imperial navy was 
fixed at $250,000 annually, and Natal’s at 
~175,000. Besides the net results that can 
be specified as in the foregoing, the con- 
ference has promoted a better general un- 
derstanding among the prime ministers of 
the colonies themselves. They realize as 
uever before the relation which each bears 
to ihe empire, and the extent of the obli- 
gation which the empire will assume for 
uby one of its integral parts. 





Tariff Arrangements with China 


NE of the most important features of 

the recent tariff treaty between 
Great Britain and China is the abolition 
of what is technically known as ‘ likin ”’ 
duties, which are assessed upon goods in 
transit across the empire. Under this sys- 
tom each viceroy collects a tax upon mer- 
cbandise that passes through his provinee. 
If an importer doing business 1m this 
country should be compelled to pay rev- 
euue to the governor of each State his im- 
portations traversed, then he would be 
laboring under the disadvantages occa- 
sioned by “likin” duties in China. The 
farther inland he took his goods the 
greater would become the cost. The 
‘ likin ’* system has stood in the way of 
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the development of the remote sections of 
the Chinese empire, and its removal so far 
as British trade is concerned is said to be 
as great a step forward as was the opening 
up of Japan by Commodore Perry. It is 
presumed that the ‘ likin’’ duties were 
also abolished in favor of the United States 
in the tariff agreeement concluded on 
August 15, the details of which have not 
been given to the public. 





Enormous Crop of Cereals 


OR several weeks the press dispatch- 

es from the States of the middle 

West and Northwest have been telling of 

large crops of wheat, corn and outs in 

those sections. As long as there is an 

abundance of these staples of food, there 

is little danger of famine or real “ hard 

times.’’ The New York Herald sums up 

the situation in the following estimate of 
the grain yield in bushels : 








State W heat Corn Oats 
Kansas, 40,000,000 300,000,000 45,000,000 
Missouri, 63,700,000 290,000,000 ~ 
Iilinois, 24,600,000 279,600,000 158.000,000 
Iowa, 17,500,000 309 000 000 122,000,000 
Indiana, 40,000 000 170,000 000 44,000,000 
Ohio, 32,012,873 95 224.265 37,234,191 
Michigan, 19 500,0u0 38,125,000 28,745,000 
Nebraska, 24,000,000 300,000,000 35,000,000 
Minnesota, 94,000,000 40,000,000 20,000,000 
N. Dakota, 55 000,000 2,190,000 20,000,009 
S. Dakota, 50,000,000 50,000,000 * 
Oklahoma, 15.000,000 33.000,C0P 3,960,000 
Wisconsin, 7 ,QOU,000 45,000,000 72 000,000 

Totals, 778,000,000  2.500,000,090 885,000,000 


* Not yet estimated. 





** Trust ”’ 


A* organization called the Farmers’ 
Natioual Co operative Exchange 
Company has been incorporated in South 
Dakota with a capital of $50,000,000. Its 
objects are to enable the farmer to hold 
his products for a good market and to sell 
directly without the assistance of a mid- 
dleman. Stock will be sold to farmers 
only, and from the fund thus created ele- 
vators and storage warehouses will be 
built, and loans made to farmers who wish 
to hold their grain until they can get 
better prices. Plans have been made for 
the commencement of operations in 
twenty States. 


A Farmers’ 





Japanese Newspaper in New York 


EW YORK city is to have an up- 

to-date Japanese newspaper — the 
only one printed with movaole types east 
of San Francisco. Its pame readered into 
English is the New York Japanese 
Weekly. The editor is Goroko Ikeda, 
who has been taking a course in arts at 
Columbia University during the past two 
years. He is twenty-eight years old and 
had experience in Japanese journalism in 
his native land before coming to this 
country. Besides giving general news of 
interert to Japanese both in the United 
States and in Japan, the Weekly will 
lead in a much: needed reform of the Jap- 
auese language. It is probably not gen- 
erally known that the language of Japan 
is at present very mixed, there being no 
fewer than four different forms: The 
spoken language, or colloquial form ; the 
written, or classical form, which is very 
much like the Chinese; the poetic, epis- 
tolate, or letter form ; and the narrative, 
or descriptive form, using the Chinese 
characters and the Japanese ‘‘ kanas.’’ 
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The kana, or syllabary, consists of forty- 
seven syllables, with various modifica- 
tions. A movement to reform the lan- 
guage and promote uniformity between 
the written and spoken styles was insti- 
tuted by the government recently, and a 
committee appointed to look after the 
matter. This committee has not made its 
report, and in the meantime the new Jap- 
anese paper will proceed with the reform 
on its own responsibility. 


EVENTS WORTH NOTING 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. — The biennial 
convention of the supreme lodge Knights 
of Pythias was held in San Francisco last 
week. The report of the supreme chan- 
cellor showed that the net gain tor the year 
had been 23,144 members. 


WATER FOR DOGs AND CATs. — With the 
co-operation of the public and the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
the city of New York will erect drinking 
bowls for dogs and cats in the more crowd- 
ed resideniial quarters of 
island. 


Mauhattan 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT iN NEW ENG- 
LAND. — President Roosevelt, accompanied 
by official assistants, railroad officials and 
press representatives, will leave Oyster 
Bay on Friday of this week to begin a ten 
days’ campaign tour of the New England 
States. 

HOSTILITIES IN MINDANAO. — Some of 
the Moros have renewed hostilities, and 
an aggressive campaign will be begun 
against them at once by General Chaffee. 
Diplomatic negotiations with them in the 
interest of peace have not been entirely 
successful, 


TROOPS AGAINST THE Nuns. —The re- 
sistance to the entorcement ot the law clos- 
ing religious schools is intense and violent 
in some of the French provinces. In sev- 
eral places the police have been protected 
by the government troops while breaking 
into the buildings. 


CoaAL FAMINE WIDESPREAD.— The short- 
age of hard coal is becoming serious in all 
sections of the country. Prices range trom 
SS to$l2aton. Even it the strike should be 
settled this week, it is doubtful if the sup- 
ply of coal that would be produced soon 
would be sufficient to bring the prices down 
to what they were before the strike. 


MR. SCHWAB’'S ILLNESS. — Charles M. 
Schwab, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has accepted the advice 
ot physicians and decided to retire indef- 
initely trom active business. He will 
leave America to seek some quirt nook in 
a foreign courtry where he will be beyond 
the influence of the intense lite ot the Unit- 
ed States. 


ISLAND OVERWHELMED.— Last week the 
little island ot Torishima, one of the Japan- 
ese group, was overwhelmed by a volcanic 
eruption, and all of its 150 inhabitants 
killed. The island is covered with volcanic 
debris and all the houses on it have disap- 
peared. For several days the eruption con- 
tinued, accompanied by submarine up- 
heavals in the vicinity which made it dan- 
gerous for vessels to approach the island. 


PorE TO PRESIDENT.— On August 16 
Bishop O’Gorman oft South Dakota, who 
accompanied the Taft Commission to Rome, 
presented to President Roosevelt a letter 
trom the Pope ot a very flattering nature, 
in which the President was given to under- 
stand that the triar question is being quiet- 
ly settled according to the desires of the 
American Government. The letter was 
accompanied by a beautiful mosaic picture 
ot the gardens of the Vatican. 
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EGOTISM OF YOUTH 


E ought to have this measure of 
charity for egotistical people — a 
willingness to suppose that they actually 
believe themselves to be what they as- 
sume to be. It is quite possible for a per- 
son to be in such a fog of misapprehension 
that everything about him — his little 
world, his personal interests — will loom 
abnormally large. When the fog is dis- 
pelled, he will see things as they are, and 
estimate them and himself accordingly. 
Egotism of this kind is pardonable ; 
and there is a great dea) of it which is 
peculiar to the mists and strange refrac- 
tions of youth. When the sun of a clearer 
and larger knowledge chases away the 
fog, a right-minded young person emerges 
from this egotistical, too self-conscious 
period of his life, and finds « new adjust- 
ment for himself in the great and serious 
world. 





SONGS IN THE NIGHT 


{GHT knows no song. The dark- 
ened cage means a songiess bird. 
So, sorrow silences human song, and, in the 
night of human suffering, gloom prevails 
over gladness. This is true always until 
men receive the gift-bearing Christ. One 
of His gifts — and it is for all — is the 
‘*song in the night.’’ Philippi’s dungeon 
heard it long ago, and its massive walls 
trembled. And otherwhere, when dark- 
ness of midnight has settled ininky black- 
ness over the suffering followersuf the 
Lord, there has been heard the same 
strange music issuing from out the gloom. 
This song is not a dreary dirge, fitted 
for desolate darkness; not a moaning 
plaint from sad-voiced sorrow, not a bitter 
cry for vengeance from persecution’s vic- 
tims, but the clear full song of the souls 
that live in the light, the strong, exultant 
ery of a triumphant host. The valley of 
the shadow is filled with its undying 
music, and the children of God are borne 
into eternity with a smile and a song. 





TIMELY DOINGS 


E is no true friend,’’ Dr. Sam 

Johnson said, ‘‘ who sees one 
struggling in the water and renders no 
assistance, but when he has reached the 
ground encumbers him with help.’’ It is 
when men are in the water that they 
want help. It is better to spend five min- 
utes preventing a man from drowning 
than to spend five hours trying to resusci- 
tate him. 

Timeliness is an important element in 
every helpful life. It is the timely rein- 
forcement that turns the tide, of battle, 
the timely help that averts financial dis- 
aster, the timely word that saves the soul 
from despair and death. A man with 
eyes and ears that the Spirit has opened 
will revognize human weed when it oc- 
curs, and meet it then and there. A 
whisper today can reach the brother at 
your side, but tomorrow oceans may sun- 
der you, and your voice at its loudest cun- 
not reach him then. We should not wait 
until our brother is half-dead in the 
furious conflict with evil before we go to 
his assistance. The King’s business re- 
quires haste, and he gives twice who gives 
quickly. Indifference halts and loiters, 
but love cannot even walk — she flies. 


ee 
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Love is wide-awake, and knows neither 
hesitation, selfishness, nor fear. Men are 
now suffering and dying. A costly mon- 
ument may adorn a grave, but will not 
raise the dead. What thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might, and do it now. 





SOME LESSONS OF DR. JOHN 
HALL’S LIFE 


YT E have recently been pondering at 
intervals the various phases of 
the Biography of the late Dr. John Hall, 
and calling to mind, in association with 
the fascinating story, some personal im- 
pressions made upon us at different times 
by the opportunity of seeing and hearing 
that notable man. His son, now a pro- 
fessor in Union Theological Seminary in 
New York city, Dr. Thumas C. Hall, has 
done a thoroughly good piece of work in 
writing this life of his father. Some of 
the lessons of the fruitful and noble career 
thus outlined may be profitably indicated 
in brief : 

One of them concerns the home infiu- 
ences which gathered about John Hall’s 
boyhood in Ireland. He came of Scotch- 
Irish stock, well grounded in the Pres- 
byterian faith, and believing in and 
embodying in practice the homely 
and fundamental virtues — praverful- 
ness, integrity, Bible study, filial af- 
fection and obedience, straightforward 
candor, and unquestioning fidelity to the 
Redeemer. The home in which this sim- 
ple, candid, earnest and devout lad was 
reared was devoid of luxury ; it knew the 
pinch of struggle and need ; but it cher- 
ished high ideals of character, of the 
meaning of life, of ministerial conduct 
and possibilities, and the atmosphere thus 
created helped to mold his aims, his affec- 
tions, and his inmost life from the very 
start. Blessed are they who know the 
joys, the sacrifices, the devotion, the fel- 
lowships and the opportunities of such a 
home ! 

A second factor in the formation of the 
character of John Hall was the educa- 
tional influence and environment which 
aided to determine the bent and issue of 
his career. He was carefully trained in 
the Presbyterian College at Belfast, in 
which his industry and intelligence en- 
abled him to win one prize after another 
for diligence and scholarship. When he 
had secured his collegiate degree, he kept 
on in the theological department of the 
same institution, and in due time he was 
graduated thence with honor. There 
were noble men in the various chairs, and 
they put their stamp upon this eager soul 
and helped to shape its ideal and develop 
itsenergies in the right direction. Espe- 
cially he learned to study English litera- 
ture, to enjoy the best poetry, and to ap- 
ply himself with skill and discernment to 
the exposition of the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures. The habits which he ac- 
quired, the tastes which he developed, 
and the aims which he cherished at 
college during the seven or eight years of 
his stay therein, became the rujing ideas 
of his whole career. Again we may sug- 
gest : Blessed are they who find in their 
school life an environment which molds 
them for growing usefulness in after days! 

A third suggestion of this Biography is 
the value and fructifying power of indus- 
trious application. John Hall had no 
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brilliant faculties ; he possessed a well- 
rounded intellect,in which no one gift 
shone beyond the others in efflorescent 
luxuriance. But he knew how to work ; 
his home life and his school life impressed 
him with the worth of time and the value 
of opportunity ; and he set himself to his 
tasks with a dogged, invincible industry 
which was one of the chief factors of his 
personal growth and his professivnal ad- 
vaucement. Whatever came to him 
came by dint of single-hearted, faithful, 
unremitting toil. His example should 
be an inspiration to countless multitudes. 

His pulpit ministrations serve to em- 
phasize the attractive force which lies in 
a simple, strenuous, and direct style of 
speaking, whichis kept perennially fresh 
and invigorating by incessant study of the 
Word, by contact with men, b, pastoral 
visitatiou, and by genuiue consecration 
and prayer. Without the sparkle of 
genius, with no special gift at brilliant 
illustration, never stepping aside for a 
moment to make an exhibition of liter- 
ary or rhetorical ornamentation, he main- 
tained himself in Dublin and in New 
York city for more than forty years as 
one of the really great preachers, gaining 
the ear of the world, becoming one of the 
attractions of the American platform on 
notable evangelical and Sunday-school oc- 
casions, and wielding an influence far be- 
yond the circles of the denomination 
which he loved and served so well. His 
simplicity of speech never became com- 
mouplace; he put emphasis upon the 
element of substantial instruction ; but 
he kept before him from the opening of 
his ministry an evangelistic and edifying 
purpose ; he aimed at the judgment, the 
conscience, the heart of his hearers, and 
he reached his mark. His method of 
preparation, involving the constant use of 
the pen, daily study of the Word, the bomi- 
letic habit of noting incidents in the work 
of the week, taken with the analytical and 
logical drift of his mind, enabled him, 
without memorizing sermons or reading 
them, to speak forth in a manly and win- 
ning way from the pulpit, and kept him 
in the fullness of his preaching power 
almost to the very last. 

One of his fortes was his pastoral fidel- 
ity acd sympathy. One reads with aston- 
ishment that although his church was 
one of the wealthiest in New York city, 
aud although it contained people whose 
homes were “ at the top,”’ socially consid- 
ered, yet his social life was not an ele- 
ment in his career. Hardly ever did he 
go to a dinner or a fashionable assem- 
blage. He had not time for these, so ab- 
sorbed was he in his ministry. If any 
pastor who reads these words fancies that 
he ‘‘ has no time’’ for pastoral work, he 
should consider the example set by this 
noble spirit. 

Like Dr. Cuyler, John Hall believed in 
writing for the press. He cultivated his 
pen, and few weeks passed by during his 
life in Dublin and New York which did 
not see an article written by him either 
in a secular or a religious weekly. 

The crowning lesson of this career lies 
in the tragic circumstances which brought 
John Hall to his grave, literally with a 
broken heart. We may not recite the 
pathetic incidents. Suffice it to say that 
however the blame may be apportioned 
out, and even admitting that it would 
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have been wise for him to step aside from 
pulpit work before he became a broken 
man, yet he was treated in such an incon- 
siderate and harsh way that his very soul 
was wounded, A few officials, accus- 
tomed to the rough-and-tumble fights and 
rivalries of business, dealt with him just 
about as they would have done with an 
underling in their employ whom they 
wanted to get rid of. He was the soul of 
honor, accustomed to straightforward 
dealing, and the thrusts he received went 
to the quick. Perhaps he needed these 
final wounds to perfect his preparation for 
the skies. At any rate, the story as,it is 
now recorded might well serve for many 
a Presbyterian session and Methodist 
quarterly conference as a lesson to be pon- 
dered, under the title, ‘‘ How Not to Treat 
a Minister of the Gospel.”’ 





The New Recording Secretary 


HE Board of Managers of the Mission- 
‘i ary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at their monthly meeting, Aug. 
12, elected Rav. Stephen O. Benton, D. D., 
presiding elder of New Bedtord District, 
New England Southern Conterence, Re- 
cording Missionary Secretary to fill the 
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place made vacant by the lamented veath 
ot Rev. Stephen L. Baldwin, D. D. The se- 
lection is in every way most worthy and 
Satisfactory. Dr. Benton, in spirit, capabil- 
ities and experience, is admirably qualified 
for the position. In many respects the two 
Stephens were much alike. Perhaps no 
man in our ministry possesses more of the 
qualities which distinguished Dr. Baldwin 
than his successor. The best that we can 
confidently say ot the new incumbent is 
that he will soon make himself as indispen- 
sable to the missionary cause as was Dr. 
Baldwin, and that he will be as greatly be- 
loved by his colleagues and co-workers and 
by the church at large, it privileged to ren- 
der as many years of service in the office. 
Stephen Olin Bentun was born in Middle- 
town, Conn. In his early youth he was 
converted and received into the church in 
Providence, R. I. He was licensed to 
preach at the age of seventeen, and in his 
twenty-first year was received on trial in 
the Providence Conference, now the New 
England Southern. He has been in the 
pastorate continuously since that time, ex- 
cept that from 1890 to 1895 he was presiding 
elder of Providence District, and in 1901-2 
of New Bedford District. In 1885 he was 
chosen secretary of his Conference, and has 
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been re-elected by acclamation each year 
since. He has been a member ot the Gen- 
eral Conterences of 1888, 1892, 1896 and 1900, 
and led his delegation in the elections tor 
the last three Conterences. He became a 
member of the Board of Managers of the 
Missionary Society in 1892. He is granted 
the position of leadership in his Conterence 
because of the pre-eminence of his Chris- 
tian character, service and brotherliness. 





What Does It Mean ? 


HE most of our readers, perhaps, recall 
the tact that the last General Conter- 
ence established an episcopal residence in 
Zurich, Switzerland, and another in 
Shanghai, China, and that it assigned 
Bishop Vincent to the former and Bisbop 
Moore to the latter. In each case action 
was also taken requesting that the resident 
Bishop have episcopal supervision over 
the field indicated ‘‘during the quadren- 
nium.” This action was reached after long 
deliberation, and when it was finally taken 
all phases ot the case had been thoroughly 
discussed in the committee on Episco- 
pacy and in one or two of its sub-commit- 
tees, so that the assignment indicated and 
the policy embodied in it may be said to 
have had the unanimous sanction of the 
General Conterence and of the church. 
When the body adjourned no member ot 
it—and indeed no man in the denomina- 
tion — had any other thought in the case, 
we venture to say, other than that the two 
Bishops would stay at their posts and at- 
ford tor the first time in our denomina- 
tional history the experiment and spectacle 
ot a continuous administration of the work 
of the field under their charge for an un- 
broken term ot tour years. 

With this matter thus premised before 
us, we are ready to ask a question or two 
of a serious character: What right, or 
what reason, have the Board of Bishops 
tor disregarding the deliberate request and 
solemn judgment of the General Conter- 
ence by recalling Bishop Vincent trom 
Europe and Bishop Moore trom China, and 
assigning Bishop McCabe to hold the Euro- 
pean Conferences this summer? It goes 
without saying that the church at home will 
be glad to have aglimpse ot these noble men, 
and that the work which they do while at 
home will be enriched by the experience 
which they have had abroad ; but, granting 
that, we see no ground in it for their pre- 
mature recall. An important policy was 
being tried by order ot the General Con- 
ference: a continuous episcopal adminis- 
tration in a toreign field tor a quadrenninm 
was to be tested, if possible, by comparing 
it with an administration of another torm 
in other mission fields, and with the work 
of missionary bishops. In the very midst 
of the quadrennium in one case a great 
field is lett, at the intimation of the Board 
ot Bishops, without a leader tor the time 
being, and in the other case another Bishop 
is assigned to the work which the church 
until recently took tor granted would be 
done by a single man for the entire four 
years. 

It we judge correctly by what our Japa- 
nese and Chinese contemporaries imply in 
their published utterances, we are right in 
declaring that the invitation given by the 
Board of Bishops last spring to Bishop 
Moore to return home this summer was 
a disappointment to him, and was a serious 
blow to the work and a source of grave 
auxioty to the workers in the three mission- 
fields under his eye — Caina, Japan and 
Korea. He, it is more than intimated, de- 
sired to stay his time out, and telt that it 
was a mistake to drop out of the field even 
jor halt ayear. He knows better than any 
one else that a leader’s presence, a superin- 
teniient’s controlling hand, and an episco- 
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pal authority are needed there all the time. 
The only reason that has been hinted atin 
the case is that Bishop Moore is needed to 
help carry on the missionary campaign at 
home. That may be told to the marines; 
we do not believe it gives the real ground 
for his recall. Are the Bishops afraid of 
the precedent that would have been set had 
a field continued for tour years in the hands 
ot one Bishop? Are they tearing that a 
successful attempt might be made one of 
these days to district them all, for tour 
years at a time, each in charge of one lim- 
ited field? Are they set in their purpose to 
show the General Conterence that they 
have charge ot their own movements and 
work, and that its mere *‘ request”’ is of no 
account? In one word, what crisis existed 
in the work of Methodism sufficient to 
justify the action on which we have been 
commenting? It must, of course, be un- 
derstood that we are not blaming Bishops 
Vincent and Moore; but we do feel that 
their recall by the Board of Bishops in the 
midst of a quadrennium is a matter that 
will need the frankest and tullest explana- 
tion. Withall the light at our command 
we believe the action to be agrave mistake. 





Sheriff Pearson’s Successor 


OVERNOR HILU’S appointment of 
Charles Dunn, Jr., to complete the 
term of the late Sheriff Pearson, greatly 
pleases the champions of prohibitory law 
enforcement. Mr. Dunn is forty years of 
age, a lawyer by profession, and a man ot 
ability, integrity and tearlessness. A Dam- 
ocrat in his party affiliations, but an un- 
flinching prohibitionist, he was one of Mr. 
Pearson’s closest friends. He was at the 
bedside of M>. Pearson much ot the time 
during his tatal illness. A tew days before 
his death the sheriff informed his daughter 
and physicians that it was his wish that 
the Governor appoint Mr. Dunn to com- 
plete the term. This wish the sheriff's 
daughter personally conveyed to the Gov- 
ernor. Mr. Dann says that while he did 
not seek the appointment, and would not 
bave accepted it had not the sheriff wished 
him to, he intends to do his best to carry 
out the Pearson policy of vigorous enforce- 
ment. Governor Hill has greatly honored 
himself in heeding the wish of the dying 
sheriff, as against the very strong pressure 
brought to bear upon him to appoint a man 
trom his own party. A well-known Meth- 
odist minister of Maine writes: ‘ All par- 
ties have tullest confidence in the integrity 
oi Mr. Dunn, and we all feel sure that the 
cause ot prohibition will not suffer under 
the administration of the newly-appointed 
sheriff.”” Mr. Dunn is an active member of 
the First Baptist Church ot Portland. 


PERSONALS 








— Bishop Hartzell sailed from London 
last week, and is expected to arrive in New 
York as we go to press, 


— Bishop Thoburn intends to return to 
India in November if Mrs. Thoburn’s 
health will permit his absence. 


— Rev. S. F. Young, D. D., pastor of the 
Second Pfesbyterian Church of Pittsburg, 
has organized religious services for each of 
the parks of the city. On a late Sunday 
86,000 people, it is estimated, were in at- 
tendance. 

—The editor of the Central Ohristian 
Advocate says in the last issue: ‘* With 
pleasure we call attention to the numerous 
words of praise we hear in reference to the 
work of Rev. C. L Nye, editor of the Ep- 
worth League department of the Central 
Christian Advocate. We are also pleased 
to speak of the excellent work done by 
Rev. Matthias S. Kaufman, D. D., who has 
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charge of the same department in ZION’s 
HERALD. Wecongratulate these brethren 
over the success they are achieving in their 
special work.” 


— Bishop Cranston delivered the address 
at the installation services of Dr. John H. 
Coleman as president of the Willamette 
University, Oregon. 

—Dr.I. L. Lowe, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
has been elected president of the George 
R. Smith College at Sedalia, Mo. 


— Rev. J. E. Jacklin, assistant editor of the 
Michigan Christian Advocate, accompanied 
by his wife, is spending several days in 
Boston, and called at this office on Monday. 


— Rev. G. Bickley Burns, D. D., the suc- 
cessor of Dr. T. B. Neely at Union Church, 
Philadelphia, called at this office last week. 
He is spending several days very enjoy- 
ably in Boston. 

— Miss Blanche Isabella Thoburn, niece 
ot Bishop Thoburn, has been elected pre- 
ceptress of Elizabeth Hershey Hall and 
professor of English Literature iu the lowa 
Wesleyan University. 

— Prot. Woodrow Wilson, who recently 
officially entered upon his duties as presi- 
dent of Princeton, is making a trip through 
New England, including Clifton, Mass., 
Northeast Harbor, Me., and the White 
Mountains. His inauguration at Princeton 
will take place Oct. 25. 

— Rev. Sam Small, the noted evangelist 
of Georgia, preached to two very large con- 
gregations, Aug. 17, in Winthrop, where 
he is the guest of Mr. C. F. King. In the 
morning he occupied the pulpit of the Meth- 
odist church, and in the evening he ap- 
peared at the Baptist church. 


—A very pleasant call was made at 
this office last week by Rev. William 
Crawtord, ot Wesley College, Dublin, a 
delegate trom the Irish Conterence to the 
General Contference of the Methodist 
Church of Canada, which assembles at 
Winnipeg, Sept. 4,and is expected to re- 
main in session from two to.three weeks. 

— The following “fish story’ is taken 
from the Michigan Christian Advocate: 
‘** Dr. W. B. Palmore, ot the St. Lowis Chris- 
tian Advocate, isa great fisherman. He is 
making a tour of Alaska. While at Kasaan 
waiting for the boat to unload its treight, 
he borrowed a line and hooks trom an In- 
dian, and fishing trom the pier soon caught 
three halibut, weighing, respectively, 100, 
150, and 200 pounds.” 


— Prot. Waiter A. Wyckoff, of Princeton 
University, who some years ago became a 
day laborer that he inight learn the thought 
and feelings of workingmen of all classes, 
and who published his very thorough and 
helpful studies under the title, ‘* The Work- 
ers,’”’ is about to set out on a walking tour 
through Colorado, in which he will observe 
the social and industrial conditions. Pro- 
fessor Wyckoff is the son of a clergyman 
and was born in India thirty-seven years 
ago. He is a graduate ot Princeton, and 
became a teacher in that university in 1895. 


— Prot. Charles W. M. Black, Ph. D., 
assistant professor of mathematics in the 
University of Oregon, whose death from 
consumption was briefly announced by the 
associated press last week, will be remem- 
bered by hundreds of students in New Eng- 
land. He was a native of Pennsylvania, 
and a graduate of Dickinson College. He 
taught a number of years at the Wilming- 
ton Conference Academy, Dover, Del., and 
for five years was in charge ot the depart- 
ment of mathematics in Wesleyan Academy 
at Wilbraham. He entered the graduate 
sehool at Harvard in the fall of 1898, taking 
the Doctor’s degree a year ago. He began 
his duties as assistant protessor of mathe- 
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matics in the University of Oregon last fall. 
It was there that a troublesome throat dif- 
ficulty, which had manifested itself while 
at Cambridge, finally developed into tuber- 
culosis, and he was on the way to Colorado, 
last week, in hope that the change would 
benefit him, when he was taken seriously 
ill and was removed from the train ina 
dying condition. His work as a teacher 
was marked by great devotion and thor- 
oughness, and he had the power to arouse a 
love for mathematics in the students who 
came under his instruction. His great abil- 
ity as a mathematician, aside trom that of 
teaching, was recognized by leaders in the 
mathematical world. For some years he 
had editorial charge of the calculus de- 
partment of the American Mathematical 
Monthly. 


—Rey. Dr. Daniel Dorchester, of Lindell 
Ave. Church, St. Louis, preached at Sara- 
toga St. Church, East Boston, last Sunday, 
with unusual gratification to the people. 
He made a weicome ¢all at this office. 





BRIEFLETS 





One of the secrets of a successtul life is to 
so use time that it shall pass on with us, 
and not from us. 





Science is nowhere so convincing as 
where it is most touched with imagination 
and feeling. 





Those who have been reading Dr. J. H. 
Jowett’s sermons in the volume entitled 
** Apostolic Optimism,” will be gratified to 
know that his American publishers, A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, of New York, have just 
brought out another book from his pen 
called ** Brooks by the Traveler’s Way.” 





In estimating men we should remember 
that there has always been a great difter- 
ence between the quotations of market val- 
ues and intrinsic values — the value of per- 
tormance and the value ot quality. It is the 
world’s very serious mistake that it always 
judges according to performance. True 
Christian judgment, on the other hand, 
while not insensible to the value of works, 
is very often correct, because it relies also 
upon its sympathetic perception of motive 
and intent. 





An unusual case is this, and well worth 
noting, and so we bring it to you. Ifa 
man has any rare and remarkable gift, how 
beautiful a thing it is to bring it and lay it 
as a free-will offering at the feet of our 
King Jesus, instead of rolling it in the dust 
at the teet of Mammon, or offering it upon 
the glittering altar of society. We were re- 
cently told of a case in point that occurred 
in a thrifty church not far trom Gotham. 
In this chucch is a wealthy and pros- 
perous man whois a mister of music, who 
has a voice of rare compass and richness, 
and who enjoys teaching music to others. 
Of course he could be lionized in society it 
he chose to give forth his fragrance upon 
that atmosphere. Bat he places a much 
higher estimate upon his talents than thts. 
He devotes it all to the Lord. He takes 
full charge of the muasie of his church, 
trains and leads thechoir, has them meet at 
his elegant home, gives all of his spare 
time to it, and misses not a meeting of the 
church. That church has superb and ap- 
propriate music, and that man is a bene- 
diction to his church and pastor. Ob, tor 
more such men! 





What a study in womanhood is Clara 
Barton, denying herself the ordinary com- 
torts of civilized life in order to superin- 
tend that beautitul work of the Red Cross 
amorg our soldier boys far away from 
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home among a strange people. And also 
that of Frances Willard, turning aside 
from academic and literary lite, for which 
she was so eminently fitted, to take up the 
unenviable work of a reformer in the bat. 
tle of the home against thesaloonp. What 
a contrast are these two noble women on 
the one hand, and on the other many of our 
modern women ot wealth and leisure who 
divide their time between ping pong and a 
pug dog! 


The latest and very important inforina- 
tion concerning the new Boxer outbreaks 
in China will be tound on page 1079. 

No one is bound to disclose the depths of 
his spiritual nature, except to the eye of 
God. The mere tact that some men like to 
analyze spiritual teeling and experience, 
gives them no right to deliberately probe 
the souls of otbers. 





The Christian man who livesin his emo- 
tions isin a bad way. When things on the 
surface seem to be sunny and bright, he is 
full of hope; but when the clouds sweep 
across the sky and the sun is hidden, he 
suddenly loses all hops. Such a man lives 
almostentirely in his feelings. And it 
takes so little to utterly change his feelings. 
A bad night’s sleep, a bit of indigestion, a 
sudden cold, a misunderstanding with 
some friend, a trifling loss in some business 
transaction, a hasty, hot word uttered to 
somebody who tried him slightly — any ot 
these trifling things, and he is utterly upset. 
A boat that has no anchor out bobs about 
atthe mercy ofthe wind and waves ; butan 
anchored boat holds steadfast, despite all of 
these. How much better than a life in the 
emotions is an anchored life. Let the 
storms come and the winds blow, we have 
an anchor fastened within the veil that 
holds tast. Anchored in Jesus —not float- 
ing loose on our teelings. 





It is a poor evidence of gratitude to 
enumerate one’s blessings — count them ou 
one’s fingers, as it were. The really grate- 
ful soul has suca a sense of the fullness and 
completeness of God’s mercies that it teels 
no desire to inventory them. 





Peter “‘tollowed afar off,” and Caleb 
* tollowed tully.” Which ot these men do 
we as disciples imitate? To follow atar oft 
as Peter did is quite unsatisfactory, as al! 
can certify who have tried it; and it is full 
of danger. If we take a walk with a 
friend, it is but little pleasure unless we 
keep close by his side. So if we walk with 
Jesus. If we walk through a torest behind 
a guide who carries a lantern, the light tur- 
nished is of but little use to us it we lag tar 
behind in the gloom ot the shadows that 
gather about us; and we are liable to fall 
or stumble and hurt ourselves. To tollow 
tally is not only pleasanter and safer than 
the way of Peter, but it is much easier in 
the long run. The after results tell the 
story: Peter went out and wept bitterly. 
Caleb out of a good conscience made a good 
report and stood by it. 

There are two extremes among people 
concerning tbe idea of uniting with the 
visible chureh At one extreme people 
look upon this important step 4s a conven- 
ient and easy expression of morality and 
sociability, a sort of flinging out of the flag 
of neighborliness and good citizenship, a 
kind ot settling down to a steady way o! 
living. With these well-meaning folks it 
does not stand tor any vast inward change 
or radical outward retormation. [na good- 
patured way they are inclined to be tairly 
decent, and so they decide to join the 
church. At the other extreme people look 
upon the ehurch ot Jesus on earth as meant 
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only for full. fledged saints in the literal 
eenee of the word, They do not teel that 
they are good enough to join the church, 
nor do they think they ever can be. In- 


deed, they do not see how they can at all 
attain to this great eminence. The church 
is only tor much better people than are 
they. Both of these extremes are wrong. 


itis a serious and weighty matter to come 
out trom the world and join the ebureb of 
the Lord; but the church is meant to be 
the home ot every honest soul who wants 
tolive a good life. It is a told in which, 
under tbe Shepherd’s care, we may grow 
good. 





What a truly serious thing is personal 
responsibility tor the lives and safety of 
our jellows! We have otten thought ot this 
as we have studied the motorman at the 
front ot the trolley car that was moving 
swittly through the busy streets of the city 
fairly swarming with human lite and ac- 
tivity. At any moment he may collide 
with a carriage, strike a dazed woman, or 
run over a careless child. Whata strain is 
unon him every moment of his twelve-hour 
run! Oneof these public servants said, a 
tew days ago, that sometimes at the close 
of the day he was too tagged out even toeat. 
Are we not each our brother’s keeper? Do 
not we realize that every one of us must 
render an account? Weare not our own. 
Truly, no man liveth unto himself. 





How much concealed affection we carry 
about with us! Notice among the Germans, 
the Scotch, the Yankees, and other people, 
the tendency to be ashamed of manifested 
affection. That the real, genuine affection 
is there, nobody questions. lt is proved, 
trom time to time, in too many ways, to be 
a matter of uncertainty. But we seem to 
be loth to trankly admit its existence or in 
any wise to show it. Our loved ones may 
hunger for it, but we let them starve on in 
pitiitul poverty rather than make a sign. 
Some people protess love who have it not. 
That should be no excuse for people to hide 
the love they have. There can be little 
doubt that the world is hungrier tor sym- 
pathy than tor bread. Shall they continue 
to famish ? 

Why do we so constantly and grievously 
hurt those whom we love? That we all do 
so, we must admit as we give the matter the 
slightest degree of consideration. In the 
domestic circle, among our personal triends 
and in our home church, is this thing tre- 
quently occurring. We have not had a 
good night’s sleep and we are irritable, and 
we ake our friends pay tor it. Some slight 
and just criticism of our conduct is made, 
and in good spirit, but our conceit is rubbed 
through to the red and we retort bitterly. 
We have failed in some enterprise, or we 
have been badly treated by somebody, and 
so we have it out with those about us. Is 
it just or kind to soact? We’l) not be to- 
gether long. We can afford to bear one 
With another. It will sweeten lite and make 
the close sunny. 





How much people enjoy a call from an 
old pastor, one associated with the earlier 
years of their lives! Especially is this true 
if the person be an invalid. A few days 
ago at asSummer resort we stopped at a cot- 
tage door to converse a few moments with 
an old triend whose health is not atall tirm. 
As we chatted pleasantly he spoke of his 
disappointment that a former pastor had 
recently preached at the main stand, less 
than two handred teet trom his door, and, 
knowing that he was there, unable to enter 
the service, had gone away without calling 
upon him. Don’t torget the shut-in bri- 
gale! heir chances tor the cultivation of 
Social lite are gveatly limited. Let us do 
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what we can to connect them with the big 
and beautitul outside world. 





Another Splendid Charity 


HE Northern Christian Advocate ot last 
week presents at length an account of 
the charity to be known as “ The Blocher 
Homes,” of which mention has already 
been made in the daily press. Mr. John 
Blocher, living in Williamsville, a charm- 
ing suburb of Buffalo, donates a valuable 
tract ot land of torty-five acres, nearly all 
in Williamsville, upon which suitable 
buildings are to be erected at the earliest 
practicable zooment to afford a desirable 
home tor men and women who have grown 
old together, who have passed the seli-sup- 
porting age, and whom it would be a cruel 
hardship to place in separate homes, The 
Homes will be under the control of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and espe- 
cially under the patronage of the Genesee, 
Central! New York and Erie Conterences. 
Mr. Blocher is seventy-seven years of age, 
and has long contemplated the establish- 
ment of sucha charity. He has obligated 
himselt to give $80,000 to found the Homes. 
He and Mrs. Blocher (who is heartily in 
sympathy with this beneficence) are not 
members of the Methodist Church, but have 
long attended the Delaware Ave. Church, 
Buffalo. At the request of Mr. Blocher, 
Rev. Philip Schull Merrill, D. D., presiding 
elder of Buffalo District, was elected super- 
intendent of the institution at a salary of 
2,000 a year, the appointment to go into 
effect at the beginning of the next Annual 
Conterence year, which will be Oct. 1. 





Nearing Another Milestone 


R. R. S. RUST, during his recent visit 
to New England (which we have al- 
ready noted), made several very welcome 
calls at this office. On each occasion, so in- 
teresting was he, that we applied the edito- 
rial quizzer, with the intention of setting 
down in some order the “ facts and phi- 
losophy ” which fell in profusion from his 
lips. Few men now living in our church 
are so rich in reminiscences and can touch 
atso many points historic and noteworthy 
names and characters in our Americano 
Methodism. “ Tell us,’ we said to him, 
one day, after he had been in New England 
three weeks or more, *“* where you have 
been, what you have seen, and what 
thoughts have been stirred within you.” 
And here in the main is the story of his 
New England vacation : 


He has spent 1t on a visit to the home of 
his boyhood and the towns and vhurches 
where he labored in early life. He visited 
Portsmouth, his first appointment to pas- 
toral work in the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence. He found several venerable men 
there who espoused the cause of Christ dur- 
ing his ministry in 1851. He was intro- 
duced by the pastor at Portsmouth, Rev. 
Thomas Whiteside, to a Congregational 
minister, who said he knew ‘ Brother” 
Rust and heard him preach some fifty years 
ago, on an important occasion in the old 
North Congregational Church when a 
crowded audience was disappointed in the 
non-arrival of a distinguished speaker pre- 
viously announced. When other ministers 
present declined to meet the crisis and 
preach, Dr. Rust was asked if he had a ser- 
mon in his pocket that he could deliver. 
He pleasantly replied that a Methodist 
minister always had a sermon in his head 
and heart, and, being strongly urged, he 
entered the pulpit and preached to the de- 
light ot the audience on the text, ‘* Our rock 
is not as their rock, our enemies themselves 
being judges.” Mr. Whiteside invited the 
triends to meet Dr. Rust at the parsonage, 
where he impressively administered the 
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ordinance ot baptism to a beautiful babe of 
the pastor. It was a delightful occasion, 
and a reunion of pastor and people after so 
long an absence was greatly enjoyed. 

At the invitation of Dr. I. E. Chase, ot 
Haverhill, trom whose church Dr, Rust was 
transferred to the West, he spent a tew days 
with hira at the Isles ot Shoals, and was 
most delighttully entertained. He also 
visited Dr. Chase at his home in Haverhi|] 
— a home beautiivl in all its appointments, 
its walls adorned with the treasures of 
science and art, rare paintings, and a 
library of the choicest books; but alas ! 
she for whom they were largely provided is 
no longer in that home. 

Dr. Rust called on his oi friend, Rev. Dr. 
J. A. M. Chapman, at Greenland, whose 
wite was a favorite pupil at old T.lton Sem. 
inary, and a niece of the never-to-be-tor- 
gotten and ever-more to be honored Rev. 
Silas Green,so long a steward and beloved 
trustee of the Seminary. Dr. Chapman is 
not able longer to edify the people by 
preaching eloquent sermons ; but those ser- 
mons, by being published, may continue to 
instruct and inspire his friends who used 
to listen with such intense interest and 
profit to his matchless eloquence. So Dr. 
Rust urged him to give to the printer at an 
early date a volume of those sermons which 
placed him in the front rank of pulpit ora- 
tors, and received assurance that it would 
be done. 

Dr. Rust also visited his old stamping- 
ground at Tilton, for i. will be remembered 
that he was the first president of the oid 
New Hampshire Conterence Seminary 
which has educated so many noble youth 
for the various departnients of usefulness 
and honor in church and state. Dr. Rust 
followed Professor Haddock ot Dartmouth 
College as State public school commis- 
sioner of New Hampshire and continued 
in office until the State school commis- 
sioner policy was repealed by the Legis- 
lature and the county commissioner plan 
was introduced. The principals and teach. 
ers of the Seminary, said Dr. Rust, bave 
been of rere ability, scholarship and expe- 
rience. The Seminary never stood so high, 
in the jitdgment of well-trained scholars, 
as it does today. Drs. I. E. Chase, N. G. 
Ladd, and others have done a grand work 
in the endowment and support of this insti- 
tution of learning. Dr. Knowles is worthy 
ot high commendation tor his successtul 
etfort in its endowment, tor the wisdom and 
eare exhibited in the administration of its 
finances, and the general oversight of 
the school. President Plimpton exhibits 
marked ability in the general managewent 
of the Seminary. 

Oneot Dr. Rust’s happiest experiences 
among us was the day he visited Bishop 
Foster, his long-time friend. He both 
loves and reveres this grand man, and 
could not speak of him without  tal- 


tering voice and talling tears. Here 
are some of his sentences concerning 
the Bishop, just as he uttered them : 


** He is gracefully yielding to the infirmi- 
ties of old age. The Gospel which he so 
grandly preached most wondertully sus- 
tains and comforts him. He has no doubts, 
no tear, but submissively awaits the calt 
togo home. The Bishop said to me: * As 
I look over my past life and work I see 
nothing to make me sad, and [ would 
gladly go to Jesus and loved ones tonight 
were it the will of the dear Father.’ ” 
While writing the above, the tollowing 
note was received trom Mr. Arthur T. 
Cass, of Tilton — a member of the last Gen- 
eral Conference, and now a member of the 
Book Committee ~— which is of such perti- 
nent interest that we publish it herewith : 


' We were very much pleased, the other day, 


|Continued on Page 1088, } 














IN MEMORIAM 
Stephen L. Baldwin, D. D. 


REV. BENJAMIN COPELAND. 


“*Tothy purespirit peace — eternal peace! ”’ 

So mourneth thee, with love that shall 
not cease, 

Thy Mother dear—‘* the Mother of us 
all’? — 

Lamenting sorely thy untimely fall. 

Thus would the church requite thee with 
her tears 

For thy devotion through so many years ; 

In childhood waiting tor her word and 
will, 

And, till God called thee, loving, serving, 
still ; 

Where’er she bade thee go, on land or sea, 

Thither with joy thy heart e’er hastened 
thee ; 

For Jesus’ sake a faithful minister, 

Thy cares and toils and tears were all 
tor her. 


Thy soul sincere the Saviour’s cross en- 
shrined, 

And sought tor Him the love of all man- 
kind. 

To thee the West and wakening East were 

one ; 

Earth’s kingdoms, all, the kingdom of 
God's Son ; 

Broke on thine eyes the glory of the 
Lord — 

The whole round world redeemed, re- 
newed, restored ! 


Servant of God! we magnify the grace 

Which kept thee pure trom lust of pelf 
and place. 

St. Stephen lent to thee his radiantname ; 

Thou hast returned it with a stainless 
fame ; 

True Christian knight, without reproach 
or fear — 

In love a saint, in faith and hope a seer ! 


Oakfield, N. Y. 





THE MAKING OF MEN 


REV. THERON BROWN, D. D. 


VER the entrance to Karle Hall, the 

new Y. M. C. A. Building of 

Columbia University, is this inscription, 
dictated by ex-President Low : 

‘* Erected for the students, that religion 
and Jearning may go hand in hand, and 
character grow with knowledge.”’ 

The noble building itself might have 
furnished a text for this eighteen-word 
sentiment. Stability and style distinguish 
a perfect edifice ; but the admired combi- 
nation is there because these two elements 
of value were co-ordinate in the begin- 
ning. Neglect of either is incurable after 
the work is done. Beauty of shape and 
plan cannot be supplied post factum by 
crenelated moldings and a coat of paint. 
Still less can beauty answer for defective 
strength. Handsome as the house may 
look, it is worth only as much as the rot- 
ten wood or the cracked iron that a care- 
less or dishoneat builder put into it. 

The process of making a character may 
be so one-sided and desultory as to spoil 
the fabric. This is the certain result 
where ‘‘ finish ’’ is looked to more than 
material. There will be more style than 
stock unless head and heart collaborate in 
just partnership. Literature and science 
are manly accomplishments, but they are 
not the timber of a man. If only knowl- 
edge has made him, he is an ill-propor- 
tioned structure — if not an unsound one. 
In Gladstone mental culture and moral 
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culture advanced together, and he grew up 
‘*the finest type of creaturehood.’? When 
Johu Stuart Mill called him ‘‘ the incar- 
nation of the spirit of improvement,”’ 
the phrase expressed as fitly the harmo- 
nious development of the man as it did 
his genius for bettering his nation and his 
race. Trained intellectual greatness was 
his in full measure, but his uniform 
growth raised him to higher rank. His 
greatness was Christian. The character 
of such a man is pervasive. Its reach 1s 
limited only by the place he fills in the 
world. A rural minister in Kent, exam- 
ining a class of school-boys, put the 
question: ‘‘ Who is the patron saint of 
England ? ’’ and they shouted all together, 
‘* Mr. Gladstone!”’ 

Darwin was great, but he was an exam- 
ple of hemispheric development. In his 
old age he complained that his exclusive 
devotion to scientific inquiry had dwarfed 
his faith faculty and paralyzed his reli- 
gious sensibilities. All the higher forms 
of spirituxl thought and feeling had been 
deadened by long disuse. 

To the young during the period of in- 
struction the caution against deforming 
themselves by unequal growth is the right 
word in the right place. Either knowl- 
edge without religion or religion without 
knowledge leaves something wanting in 
personal and social worth. The first is 
likely to be mere academicism, the sec- 
oud mere bigotry. Men thus one-sidedly 
built have done service, but never the best 
that was possible. These two elements of 
power are pot alternatives, available to 
some and not to others, or only one at a 
time. They are co-efficient factors in the 
true architecture of every human charac- 
ter. Mere seholarship does not fill the 
circumference of manhood ; no more can 
an ignorant conscience give complete 
moral stature. Michael Angelo knew all 
tne secrets of his art, and the richest 
truths in many fields of contributory 
study, but his intellect and soul needed a 
loftier inspiration to make him the master 
he was. In his prayer he says : 


** My unassisted heart is barren clay.’’ 


One must absorb some of the Divine 
Life in order to bea perfect work — ora 
perfect workman. It consecrates the men- 
tal furniture. It makes a Christian per- 
sonality that is always impressive and 
effectual. 

But the man of faith and knowledge 
achieves less alone than when he allies 
himself with an established Christian 
agency. Henry Faxon in his recent gift 
of a hundred dollars to each of the twenty- 
three clergymen of Quincy recognized the 
influence of religion against the influence 
of the saloon, and expressed the opinion 
that ‘‘ The church holds the key to the 
situation.’’ For a social being solitary 
usefulness is a paradox. Any amount of 
supernal grace in the individual does more 
work for others when his personal religion 
is a part of organized religion. To render 
his best ministry to mankind one must 
believe somewhat and belong somewhere. 

In the manifold making of character 
and influence the law of combination is 
constant. Mental acquirement and rev- 
erent faith as aids to each other need to 
strengthen themselves on every side for 
each other’s sake , and a motto that 1s 
good for the Y. M. C. A. is good for all. 


August 4, 1%2 


Let the sacrament go with the service, 
and whatever is worth doing will be wel| 
done. 

Boston, Mass. 





WILD VISITORS 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Y home for the past two years has 
been a cottage, half hidden among 
trees and shrubbery, at the end of a subur- 
ban street. My wife callsit ‘‘ the jump- 
ing-off place,’’ because there are no houses 
beyond, nor streets, nor even clearly-de. 
fined paths—only a rocky wilderness, 
grown up to scrub-oaks, pines, birches, 
and tangles of blackberry and blueberry 
bushes. Our nearest neighbor is just out 
of sight to the north, on the other side ot 
a knoll covered with lordly pines. To the 
south, the road brings up abruptiy against 
a bauk, a short stone’s-throw away ; and 
beyond that are the woods and rocks and 
birds and shy four-footed creatures. 

We think it an ideal place to live. Our 
days and nights are quiet as the hush of a 
country village. No peddler ever spies us 
out, at the end of the road, and scarcely 
ever a book-agent. Our little boy has the 
streec to himself, and burrows in it all day 
long, constructing marvelous subways, 
throwing up fortifications, and piling 
sandy Ossa upon Pelion. His wheel-bar- 
row, his bodiless cart and tools, lie unmo- 
lested in the street while he rests from his 
endless labor, and we are not disturbed 
lest the Street Department should take 
account of his wonderful engineering proj- 
ects. What a place to bring up a child is 
the end of the road! How wholesome the 
freedom of the dirc, the fresh air ana per- 
fect independence, the ever- inviting woods, 
and the wild berries in their season! 
Then, too, we have the birds, a glorious 
chorus of them ; and we have shy little 
visitors in feathers and in fur. Mean- 
while, with all these rural advantages 
and delights, we are only seven miles 
from Boston ! 

Since I have lived on the edge of the 
woods I have had a previous theory of 
mine abundantly confirmed — that one of 
the strongest «and most universally mani- 
fested longings of the wild creatures 1s for 
human companionsbip. Whether this is 
a survival ot the old, sweet order of love 
in Eden, or whether the fondness for man 
is something that bas grown up in birds 
and animals through ages of increasing 
association, I do not know ; but certain it 
is that, when human beings draw near to 
the haunts of the wild creatures, and 
show by a kind of affectionate indiffer- 
ence that no harm is intended them, 
these little people of the woods and fields 
will soon gather about a dwelling and 
make most friendly and charming ad- 
vances to its inmates. 

Ours being the only house in the vicin- 
ity that stands, practically, in the woods, 
my wife and I have had peculiar advan- 
tages for observing the friendliness of the 
birds and four-footed creatures. We have 
now lived among them long enough to 
prove that we cherish no harmful designs, 
and consequently they are becoming 
every month more fearless and compan- 
ionable. The other evening, as I was sit- 
ting on my piazza, enjoying a magnificent 
summer sunset, there came a sharp rap, 
rap, from the tangle of bushes that bor- 
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ders my driveway — a sound resembling 
the thud of a good-sized stick on the sod. 
Presently out hopped a little cottontail 
rabbit—a young one, evidently, by its 
size — and sat in the roadway, moving its 
large, sensitive ears backward and for- 
ward. Master Cottontail seemed to ex- 
pect some greeting, after having knocked 
on the threshold of my premises aud 
jet himself in so trustfully. I said, there- 
fore, softly, ‘‘ Bunny, I’m glad to see 
you! What can I do for you, this even- 
ing?” 

The nervous ears moved incessantly 
while I was speaking, and the little crea- 
ture turned in a half-circle, as if to better 
locate the sound. but it did not look up at 
me. How seldom a wild creature, that is 
otherwise plainly conscious of one’s pres- 
ence, uses its eyes to locate the intruder ! 
Its other senses seem to furnish sufficient, 
and perhaps more distinct, evidence. I 
do not know that I ever caught a wild 
creature looking directly at me. Aftera 
few moments of sweet but fearful com- 
munion with the destroyer, man, Bunny 
started, as if astonished at his own temer- 
ity, and bounded away into the bushes, 
But after that first visit he came often, 
sometimes in the early morning, some- 
times in the evening ; and by-and-by the 
little brown figure hopping across the 
yard grew to be a familiarsight. Fre- 
quently, when we are dressing in the 
morning, my wife and I[ look out of the 
window and see Bunny crossing the gar- 
den or sitting on the edge of the bushes. 
He sits perfectly still while my wife chir- 
rups to him, or talks that winsome “‘ baby 
talk ’? which is solely a woman’s prerog- 
ative. But let me say ‘‘ Good mornipg,”’ 
or the lad shout with delight, and a nerv- 
ous tremor seizes the little figure, and 
presently off he goes. But I am sure we 
shall all make closer friends with him 
yet. 

Another constant visitor during the 
summer time is a cock quail, or ‘‘ Bob 
White,’’ who sounds his clear whistle on 
all sides of our premises, from early morn- 
ing till sunset. He seems to know that 
we love to hear him, and the fact that he 
has anappreciative human audience adds, 
no doubt, to the pleasure of his own recital. 
Now and then he will hop on a stone, or 
a bare mound, where we can see him ; 
and at such times he seems to be recon- 
noitering the house — perhaps looking for 
some demonstration of applause from his 
auditors. But let a head appear at a win- 
dow, and he vanishes like magic. He is 
sympathetic and friendly, but does not 
want to risk too much for the mere pleas- 
ure of human companionship. No doubt 
he has heard guns crack in October, and 
observed that a man was behind the pow- 
der-smoke. But the proximity of a hu- 
man dwelling is a genuine delight to him, 
and he enjoys all that it stands for, with- 
in reasonable bounds of caution. I pre- 
sume, if he had never been shot at, he 
would be whistling on our doorstep some 
fine morning. 

A gray squirrel has its nest in a hollow 
tree, within a few rods of the house, and 
every now and then [I see it scurrying 
across the road. It came to the hollow 
tree to live very soon after we took pos- 
session of our cottage, which had been a 
long time vacant. I like to think that 
our occupancy of the house attracted the 
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squirrel to the neighboring tree-tenement ; 
and the theory seems as tenable as some 
others. This season our squirrel has been 
raising a family, and for some weeks we 
have not seep so much of her. But I 
have pleasant anticipagfions with respect 
to the new generation of our gray neigh- 
bors. We have no cat (thank heaven ! ) 
and I hope our young squirrel friends 
will appreciate the fact and make them- 
selves at home on our premises. 

A most curious and amusing instance 
of forfeited friendship occurred in the 
case of a flicker, or golden-winged wood- 
pecker, this spring. Almost every morn- 
ing for two seasens he had been in the 
habit of coming very early to drum on 
the roof of our cottage, just over my 
wife’s bed-chamber. The resonant sound 
penetrated far, and seemed to greatly de- 
light the drummer, who would keep it up 
foy half an hour at a time. But at last 
my wife declared that the limit of her 
indulgence had been reavhed, and I made 
the serious threat that I would get up 
early and shoot the bird if he did not 
cease robbing us of our morning sleep. 
From that day to this there has not been 
a single serenade on the roof! We have 
lost one of our most intimate bird friends 
— gone off in a huff, I suppdse — but we 
have gained the comfort and refreshment 
of completed sleep in the morning. How 
will the reader account for that sudden 
withdrawal of the drummer? Is therea 
subtler telepathic sense in birds than in 
human beings? 

A neighbor’s boy came and told me, 
one day, that he had found some strange 
little dead creatures at the entrance of a 
burrow just behind my tool-house, and [ 
went out with him to see what they might 
be. There they lay, poor little piebald 
fellows, about as long as my hand, short- 
eared, blunt-nosed, like diminutive pup- 
pies. I saw at once that they were baby 
skunks. I could have tossed a pebble 
from the door of my tool-house into the 
burrow, and yet neither by sight nor 
smell had I ever suspected such proximity 
of a skunk family! The hole was prob- 
ably an abandoned wvoodchuck burrow, 
and the mother skunk had taken posses- 
sion of it to rear her family. During some 
of her foraging expeditions she had, in all 
probability, been killed, leaving her little 
ones without succor or support. The 
starving cubs crawled to the entrance of 
the burrow and lay there until they died. 

How pathetic is such a tragedy, even 
when it overtakes one of the humblest and 
most obnoxious of our little wild neigh- 
bors! A new tenderness for these necessi- 
tous creatures — that follow, afterall, only 
the bent of their God-appointed natures — 
springs up even in the heart that on gen- 
eral principles abominates skunks and 
would not be sorry to learn, in a round- 
about way, that the whole tribe had been 
exterminated. But to come face to face 
with such evidence of specific, next-door 
suffering—ah! that appeals to one’s na- 
tive, heaven-implanted love and pity for 
everything that breathes and has sensi- 
bilities. 

*“* For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 

And is not this surging up of pity in the 
human heart, over the suffering even of 
detested creatures, a sweet assurance of 
the infinite impossibility of anything like 
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vengefulness or implacability in the heart 
of God? Ah! the depths of the Divine 
pity and tenderness, when even the basest 
of us lies at the very rope’s-end of willful 
transgressions, forspent and helpless in 
the grasp of eelf-invited suffering! We 
children of God do but punish ourselves. 
God yearns to deliver us from the anguish 
we have induced ; and in so far as the 
laws of the universe permit, He does de- 
liver and redeem us. What more could 
any reasonable being ask ? 

The little wild visitors I have mentioued 
do not comprise the whole list of our call- 
ing acquaintance, but they show the dis- 
position of all — a growing desire to be- 
come friendly, trustful, and even depend- 
ent. Our house seems to draw the wild 
life about it like a magnet. A lady, 
whom I was piloting about our rocky 
wilderness, remarked to me, the other 
day, ‘‘ How the bird songs die out as one 
gets farther into the woods!" “ Yes,” I 
answered, “it is human neighborhood 
that they seek. They love best to sing 
where human ears can hear.” If it is 
true of other creatures that the presence of 
man draws them out of their fastnesses 
and makes them friendly and even aftec- 
tionate, how specially true must it be of 
the loving and sensitive birds ! 


The smoke trom off the chimney 
Drifts over many a nest, 

And ot all singing-places 
The orchard is the best. 


Melrose, Mass. 


CURRENT TOPICS IN ITALY 
LAWRENCE PENGWERN. 





The King’s Trip* 


LL Italy is enthusiastic over the 
royal family. Those who wit- 
nessed the enthusiasm when Princess 
Iolanda was burn last year would get 
some idea of the loyalty of the Italian 
people. It is true they were somewhat 
disappointed when the new-born proved 
to be a girl instead of a boy (for the old 
Salic law excludes women from the 
throne), but they did not allow it to 
dampen their ardor. The cousin of the 
King, the Duke of Aosta, is at present 
the heir apparent, and while he is very 
popular, his French-Bourbon wife is not 
so popular, and so the Italian people are 
living in hope that their future king will 
be a son of Victor Emanuel ITI. 

As Prince of Naples, Victor Emanuel 
was not much before the public eye, and 
the Italians expected very little from him. 
Indeed, I rather think a spirit prompted 
them similar to that of the Englishman 
when Queen Victoria reigned —a desire 
to see Humbert live long enough to short- 
en the reign of his son. Not that any- 
thing was said contrary to the young 
prince concerning his moral life, but be- 
cause he wus considered a very weak 
man. But the Italians have been very 
agreeably disappointed. Instead of a 
weak prince they have found a kingly 
man. His stature is insignificant — less 
than that of his wife—but his noble 





*The programs of kings sometimes change. This 
morning’s papers announce a probable meeting of the 
King with the Emperor of Austria, and nothing is said 
of Germany. The thought of this article is not 
changed, however. The Emperor of Austria will 
never return the visit. He is dominated too much by 
the Vatican. 
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traits of character are being developed to 
a wonderful degree, and the Italians find 
their young King to be worthy of his 
sires. In some respects he is greater than 
they. The House of Savoy has never 
been famous for its moral strength ; even 
the savior of his couniry, the justly- 
honored Victor Emanuel II., the first 
king of United Italy, had anything but a 
savory reputation for good morals ; but 
the present King has an ideal home and 
a character above reproach. His literary 
tastes are marked, and this again indi- 
cates a strong contrast with his immedi- 
ate forbears; while his high ideals and 
keen sense of responsibility are elements 
in him which, to be seen, command es- 
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they visit the royal court of Rome, and 
thus acknowledge the King of United 
Italy, who is counted a usurper by the 
Pope, they will not be received at the 
Vatican. Some years ago King Humbert 
visited the Emperor of Austria, but the 
visit bas never been returned, through 
fear of the wrath of the Pope. When 
will the sovereigns of Europe break away 
from this medizevalism, and assert them- 
selves, and when will the Pope surrender 
his ridiculous pretensions and be content 
to reign spiritually? The Master said, 
‘‘My kingdom is not of this world, else 
would My servants fight.’’ When will this 
self-constituted piece ot arrogance called 
the representative of Christ go about his le- 
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CAMPANILE OF ST. MARK’S CATHEDRAL, VENICE 


teem. ‘Ie takes his kingship seriously. 
He knows that bis life is menaced con- 
tinually, but like all the princes of Savoy 
he has immense moral courage, and noth- 
ing seem~x to give him greater pleasure 
than to be found smong bis people with 
his wite and baby. The automobile is his 
favorite means of travel. 

A few days ago he started on a journey 
to the court of St. Petersburg, and then he 
goes on to visit the Emperor of Germany. 
Rumor has it that he will call and see 
King Edward VII. of England, and on 
his way home salute the President of 
France. The two last-named countries 
are courting him. England is afrnid of 
her old-time friendship being interfered 
with by the advances of France, who up 
to the present time has been counted by 
tthe Italians an inveterate enemy to 
United Italy, but who recently has suc- 
ceeded in getting into the good graces of 
her blood relations. It is very important 
for England that the past good under- 
standing continue, so as to have a port in 
the Mediterranean in case of war. The 
Triple Alliance, which was for Italy a 
protection against French encroachment, 
has, however, been renewed, but the 
King gives the Austrian court the ‘ go- 
by’ notwithstanding the Alliance. It is 
a silent but vigorous protest against the 
despotism of the Vatican. The papal pol- 
icy has been clearly set forth, and the 
‘* defenders of the holy eatholie faith,’”’ in 
the persons of the loyal Catholic sover- 
eigns, have been told very plainly that if 


gitimate business, and stop parading asa 
king above all other kings and emperors ? 


Campanile of St. Mark’s Cathedral, Venice 


All the world is sorrowing over the loss 
of this beautiful structure, and Venice in 
particular feels, to use an expression in 
the Rome T7'ribuna, as if a loved one had 
been removed by death. It was an object 
of interest to all tourists, and every stone 
seemed vocal with tbe history of the past. 
And what a history! It was begun in 
888, and rebuilt in 1329, provided with a 
marble top in 1417, and in 1517 crowned 
with an angel nearly sixteen feet high. 
The Loggetta, or vestibule, on the east 
side of the Campanile, erected by San- 
sovino in 1540, was partially destroyed, 
but the remarkable thing is that the ca- 
thedral is uninjured. From the summit 
of the Campanile a beautiful view of the 
charming ‘‘ Bride of the Sea ’’ could be 
had. Already subscriptions are being 
raised throughout Italy, England, and the 
Continent, and [ suppose even far-off 
United States will add its share to restoring 
this monument of antiquity. 


Italian Characteristics 

I believe many tears have actually been 
shed by the Italians for the loss of this 
ancient landmark at Venice. The Ital- 
jans are Very sympathetic and emotional. 
To a casual observer their sympathy may 
appear superficial, and as they smile 
through their tears it may seem insincere, 
but in justice to them be it said that they 
are so light-hearted as to make the heav- 





jest load of sorrow seem to be as nothing. 
They can sing their happy songs with 
starvation ahead of them. They do not 
know what it is to borrow trouble. A 
young man will declare with tears to the 
young lady of his choice that he lovee her 
so much that she will break his heart if 
she refuses to accept his attentions; in- 
deed, as a last resort he will threaten sui- 
cide in his desperation, and he is sincere 
in all he says at the time. But if she per- 
sists in refusing, he will take the refusal] 
in a philosophical way, and, likely as 
not, next evening will be found in the 
company of another young lady making 
similar declarations. Yet we must not 
call them insincere. Sometimes they can- 
not throw off their burdens as easily, 
and it is well known that murders and 
suicides for love are more common in 
Italy than in any other part of the civil- 
ized world. In the city where I live there 
have been a dozen or more tragedies with- 
in the last six months because of disap- 
pointed love. The emotional nature is so 
strong that it leads from one extreme to the 
other — intense love to undying hatrea — 
so that it can be said of the Italians as it 
was said of one in the Bible: ‘' The ha- 
tred wherewith he hated was greater 
than the love wherewith he had loved 
her.’’ 

With the emotional nature there is 
usually the accompaniment of great ex- 
citement. It isa flash in the pan, but, 
as long as it lasts, it is fiery. I was going 
along the street the other day, preceded 
by a couple of young men, well dressed, 
and evidently of the better class. They 
seemed in perfect accord, and were en- 
gaged in quiet conversation, but, quicker 
than I can tell it, one of them had hit the 
other with his cane, and continued to 
belabor him severely. The other took 
the thrashing, never attempting to retal- 
iate, but simply strove to ward off the 
blows. It was the work of a minute or 
two, and then everything moved aloug 
serenely. In conversation they gesticulate 
and shake their fists in each other’s faces, 
and to our cooler blood look as if the next 
moment they would come to blows; but 
they are excited, that is all, and they are 
talking in earnest. 





WHY MEN ARE NOT IN CHURCH 
REV. WILBUR C. NEWELL. 


R. H. K. CARROLL, appointed by 
the Government to take the reli- 
gious census, reports the total cburch 
membership in the United States in 1901 
to be 28,090,687 —an increase over the 
preceding year of 730,027. Of these 28,- 
090,637 church members 9,159,741 are re- 
ported Catholic, thus leaving 18,930,896 
Protestant members. Estimating the 
population of the United States to be now 
about 80,000.000, and that some 18,000,000 
are church members, the question arises : 
Where are the remaining 52,000,000 ? Out 
of the 18,000,000 Protestant church mem- 
bers it 1s fairly estimated that at least 
12,000,000 are women and 6,000,000 are 
men — or about two women to one man ! 
A glance over the congregation in any of 
our churches proves the startling truth of 
these figures. 
Why are these things so? What are 
some of the reasons why men are not more 
in church? Zion's HERALD readers wil 
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no doubt agree with the writer in accept- 
ing the following ten reasons as covering, 
in the main, the answer to the question 
why men are not in church : 

1. Men as a rule are less sought and 
importuned to attend church and become 
members. When pastors call at the home, 
men are usually absent on business, but 
women are at home and receive the minis- 
tration. The illusive map may be reached, 
however, if the preacher is as anxious to 
reach hina as is the average man of busi- 
ness. ‘Che preacher must be sincere, alert, 
practical, Argus eyed for opportunities, Bri- 
areus: handed to help and cheer. ‘The best 
plan is to help, not hinder; approve, not 
reprove ; practice, not preach. The right 
man will usually find the right key for 
the right lock. Learn of Christ how to 

‘fishers of men.’’ 
Men are commonly in the commer- 
| spirit, and not “inthe Lord's spirit,” 
s John, on the Lord’s Day. We 

a material, money-making age, 
aud love for the “ mammon of unright- 
so absorbs the attention and 
energies of men that they give little at- 
teution and energy to Christ and His 
church. The strenuous life of business 
constantly confronts them. In all lines 
of sovial and business life the pace is 
rapid, the strain imcessant and enormous, 
und success hinges only on exceptional 
speed and endurance, Under these con- 
ditions men as money-makers und bread- 
winners often utilize Sunday as a day of 
rest and recreation. The holy day be- 
‘omes a holiday. It is spent in resting, 
visiting, driving, wheeling, 
pleasure-seeking, family comforts, and 
often as aday to balance accounts and 
devise business for the coming week. 

3. Inconsistencies of preachers and 
church members. Yn social contact and 
business dealings with preachers and 
church members men often find lower 
standards of honest dealing and Christ- 
like aelt sacrifice than among business 
men who belong to bo cburch and make 
no religious profession. This arrays them 
against the church and keeps them out of 
it. Men who are sinners and outcasts 
feel the social ostracism of every Pharisaic 
church, and to all appeals of the clergy to 
enter such churches they respond, with 
iniquitous Aaron Burr: “ You don’t 
seem to know how I am viewed by the 
religious public or by those who resort to 
your churches, Where is there a man 
among all such whom I would be willing 
to meet and who would welcome me into 
his pew ?’’ 

4. Men are less spiritual, worshipfui 
and devotional than women. This fact 
bas been ably emphasized by well-known 
phrenologists and physiologists, and also 
by the Scriptures. When Mary at the 
home of Lazarus anointed the feet of 
Jesus, a man and an apostle arroganuy 
asked: ‘Why was not this ointment 
sold for 300 pence and given to the poor? 
This he said not because he cared for the 
poor, but because he was a thief and car- 
tied the bag.’? Woman was last at the 
cross and earliest at the grave. Women 
more than men read the Bible, pray in 
secret, attend church, and train their 
children to pray and behave well. Wom- 
en swear less, gamable less, drink less, sin 
less. than men, They are more worship- 
ful, devout and self-sacrificing in the serv- 
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ice of the sanctuary, and do not fall 
asleep under dull sermons as often as 
men. 

5 Lack of religious training in the 
home. *‘The hand that rocks the cradle 
rocks the world,’’ and if that hand is 
not in vital sympathy with Christ and 
His church the child grows up to neglect 
the sanctuary and the Sabbath. [o many 
homes childhood religion, especially that 
of the /oys, 1s sadly neglected. Perhaps 
there is no home government to teach aud 
enforce Christian precepts, no family al- 
tar, no worthy Christian example person- 
ified in a Christlike father and mother, no 
earnest effort to urge attendance atchurch 
and Sunday-sechool. Perhaps around the 
family table, in the family circle, or when 
the bells call to church on Sunday, the 
church and the minister are spoken of 1- 
reverentiy and even contemptuously, or 
perhaps (what is more to be feared than 
all else) there grows up in such a bome an 
iron-bouud habit of perpetually staying at 
home and looking at all calls from Christ 
and the church with calloused indiffer- 
ence and aversion. 

6. Menare often sought for their money 
more than for their souls. If a man gets 
to believe that the preacherand the chureb 
care more for his money than for his social 
and spiritual welfare, he will losé faith in 
the divine mission of such a preacher and 
church and refuse to patronize them. 
There are undoubtedly preachers and 
churches who give more social and spirit- 
ual attention to mea of money than ito 
men of common toil and poverty. The 
value of every man is simply a money 
value, and, like coin passed in trade, 1s 
used for personal ends and soon forgutten. 
Such preachers and churches lose the re- 
spect and co-operation of both rich and 
poor, the Spirit of the Lord departs from 
the sanctuary (which originally meant 
the holy place), and both preacher and 
churcb are degraded to a purely human 
and material function pushed by men and 
money. A true church which seeks 
Christ and souls will never want money. 

7. Men do not always find in the 
churches what they go to seek. They go 
to seek bread, and find a stone; they 
seek fish, and find a serpent; they seek 
Christ, aud find a creed ; they seek help, 
and find a hindrance. A prominent lay- 
man has recently said to preachers: ‘If 
you want to attract men into the churches, 
you must preach on subjects which appeal 
tothem.’’ Prof. George Coe, of Evanston, 
thinks that greater changes have taken 
place in the minds of men concerning re- 
ligion than most preachers are aware of. 
He thinks this change has been largely 
brought about by the growth of science 
and the application of science to al! the 
problems of human life. These scientific 
and business methods must be applied to 
the church, and men must be made to feel 
that the church of Christ isa divinely 
equipped business institution doing the 
work of Christ on thisearth. The future 
church 1s to be, not a theological labora- 
tory where human prescriptions are labeled 
with denominational brands and dealt out 
to the favored few, but vast dispensaries 
of Christian help and beneficence for the 
masses after the method and manner of 
the Divine Helper who ‘‘ went about do- 
ing good.” 

8. Men are not always properly recog- 
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nized, organized, and set to work in the 
churches. The preacher lacks business 
methods to so organize and arrange the 
church hive as to give the individual bees 
their proper place and work. As a result, 
in every church hive there is a lamentable 
lot of drones. This is repelling to men 
who live in the busv world of business. 
If the average business plant was mis- 
managed as unwisely as is the average 
church, the whole worid of business would 
go into utter and irredeemable collapse in 
a single year. Preachers and churches 
must study /usiness methods to attract 
and enlist the co-operation and service of 
business men. Mead, in his fine book on 
‘“ Modern Methods in Church Work,’ 
would pull many an _ overburdened 
preacher out of the deep ruts of fixed and 
unfruitful routine. Dr. Russell Conwell, 
of the People’s Temple, Philadelphia, is a 
conspicuous modern example of what a 
thoroughly Christiau pastor with business 
methods can do to organize men and en- 
list them in the service of the church, 
Church brotherhoods are sometimes help- 
ful. The Brotherhood of St. Paul is espe- 
cially a Methodist brotherhood and re- 
ports indicate that it is doing a splendid 
work. 

9. Many preachers are out of touch 
wiih men, and find it difficult toapproach 
them. They are too stiff, formal, minis- 
terial, official, unsocial aud uupractical, 
I'bey are trained in theory, but fail in 
practice. They live too much with dead 
meu iu books, and not euough with living 
menuin practical life. Many a preacher 
is tied to the millstone of theological 
models and spiritually drowued in the 
deep sea of soulless sanctities and per- 
functory performances. Such a preacher 
is sadly out of touch with men who live in 
the stirring world of social life and busi- 
ness, Like a poor doctof, he fails to ecor- 
rectly diagnose their disease and so can- 
not administer any curing remedy. No 
wonder, then, that men fail to employ 
them and take their medicine. 

10. Many men do not think the church 
necessary to vital Christianity. The true 
church, they say, is more than a costly 
pile of consecrated architecture, more than 
the shibboleth of a time-worn creed, more 
than an organized collection of sauctified 
saints. The true church, they say, is a 
human soul throbbing with spiritual life, 
a consecrated aggregation of living per- 
sonalities resembling Jesus Christ, a Chris- 
tian society of holy men and women do- 
ing the will and work of Christ in this 
sorrowing and sinning world. Tw attract 
and enlist the service of such men the 
preacher must emphasize duty more than 
doctrine, Christ more than creed, right- 
eousness more than ritual, souls more 
than sermons. Thousands of tomblike 
sanctuaries scantily filled with both 
men and women would soon be 
crowded with cheering congregations 
if in spite of ritual and routine the 
whole church should some Sunday go out 
on a soul-hunt and like Christ begin a self- 
denying service among the sinning and 
sorrowing. 

** Not in some cloistered cel! 
Dost Thou, Lord, bid me dwell, 
My love to show ; 
But’ mid the busy marts 


W here men with burdened hearts 
Do come and go,”’ 


Newport, Vt. 
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WHAT SHE MISSED 


JULIA E. ABBOTT. 


Only tour walls, but they shut her in, 
With work, and worry, and daily din, 
An intricate network of household care, 
And it caught her fingers unaware. 


It was just for her that the birds sang 
sweet, 

And flowers blossomed her eyes to greet; 

It was just for her the skies were blue, 

And sunbeams danced the whole day 
through. 


But she never paused in her task to hear 
Voices of Nature whispering near ; 
Buttercups gold ana violets blue 

Nodded and smiled, but she never knew. 


And, somehow, the harmony complete, 

The note ot praise that makes life sweet, 

The overflow that might have been — 

She missed when the tour walls shut her 
in. 


South Paris, Me. 





Thoughts forthe Thoughtful 





Summer days 

And moonlight nights, He led us over paths 
Bordered with pleasant flowers ; but when His 

steps 
Were on the mighty waters — when we went 
With trembling hearts through nighte of pain 

and loss — 
His smile was sweeter and His love more dear ; 
And only heaven is better than to walk 
With Christ at midnight, over moonless seas. 

— Northwestern. 


It is better to say, ‘‘ This one thing I do,”’ 
than to say, ‘‘ These forty things I dabble 
in.’’ — Washington Gladden, D. D. 


a* 6 


My friends, wait upon God. When He 
himselt shall give the signal and release 
you trom this service, then are ye released 
unto Him. But for the present bear to 
dwell in this place wherein He has set you. 
Short, indeed, is this time of your sojourn, 
and easy to bear tor those who are so mind- 


ed. — Epictetus. 


In Psalm 29, that psalm of nature where 
the creation is seen as a temple, all nature 
is God’s grand cathedral: the waters are 
the great organ with its deep diapason, and 
the thunders peal forth like the colossal 
pipes of the pedals; cyclones and whirl- 
winds are the choir with majestic voices ; 
the lightnings are the electric lamps ; giant 
oaks and cedars are the bowing worship- 
ers ; and the Psalmist says, ‘In His tem- 
ple doth everything shout, Glory!” —A. 7. 
Pierson, D. D. 


What we ask ftaithtully may we receive 
effectually. Help us to spell the words, 
“ Thou hast given us,” in the common deeds 
of our common life. Comfort and heal those 
who have hurt themselves with their tools. 
Make our lives types of the divine life. Keep 
us from despondency ; may despondency be 
overpowered of faith. Though the vision 
tarry, may we wait for it — He knows how 
to take care of the work we have done. — 
Maltbie D. Babcock, D. D. 


God knows that burdens will make His 
children strong. So He says to them, 
“* Every one shall bear his own burden. 
There is thy load, carry it; there is thy 
place, fill it; there is thy work, doit; and 
as thy day, so shall thy strength be.”’” The 
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route to heaven is not over a macadamized 
road with easy grades. It has many a 
“hill difficulty,” where the climber goeth 
from running to walking, and trom walk- 
ing to a tough clambering on his hands and 
knees. Let us not murmur, or vainly ask 
for ‘‘ elevators ”’ to hoist us; tor one, I have 
lived long enough in this world to thank 
God for difficulties. The grapple with them 
sinews our graces and gives us spiritual 
torce. In God’s school some hard lessons 
are to be learned ; and there are no “ elec- 
tive studies.” It is very pleasant to work 
out problems in addition and in multipli- 
cation ; but when our Master puts us into a 
paintul problem of subtraction — when the 
income is cut off. or the crib is emptied, or 
the staff is broken — then we cry out, ** O 
God, let this cup pass trom me!” It re- 
quires great grace to be able then to say, 
** Nevertheless, Father, not as we will, but 
as Thou wilt!” For the hardest lesson ot 
all in this world is—to let God have His 
way.— Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D. 


At the Centennial Exhibition there was 
an exhibit which attracted a great dea! ot 
attention and excited a vastamount of com- 
ment. It was a statue of “The Sleeping 
lolanthe ” —in butter! Nobody could deny 
that it was very well done; but people 
could scarve forbear to wish that it had not 
been done at all. The Venus of Milo mold- 
ed out of putty would be quite another 
creature than the divine presence that 
moves us to tears by the majesty of her 
simple personality. Art finds its highest 
glory in fashioning the hard, impassive 
marble so that the dying gladiator fairly 
reels and totters upon his marble arm. Ni- 
obe weeps with an eye which weepiug yet 
is stone. The Apollo steps forward upon a 
toot which is firm as a rock and still elastic 
asthe air. Character to be beautiful must 
show to us a seraph’s life in an earthly 
body ; the limbs, the members, the passions 
ot an animal! controlled and permeated and 
quickened by the will, the energy and the 
life ot a spirit which is born ot God. Such 
a holiness is just what the Psalmist called 
it—* beautiful.” It is not tbat holiness 
which some have conceived — austere, cold, 
unfeeling; nor that which others have 
sought —tormless, mystic, ecstatic; but a 
holiness which is at once truthtul, strong, 
pure and kind —a holiness which is beauti- 
ful because God is its Father and the whole 
world its kin. — Jnterior. 


«a * 


Through the veil which conceals the 
spirit realm from mortal sight his (Moses) 
taith-eye saw the living throne of the 
eternal God; and that tor him neutralized 
all the influences of earth, so that the com- 
pass of his conscience trembled sensitive- 
ly yet steadily to Jehovah. In his light he 
saw clearly the relative position of earthly 
and heavenly things, the infinite difference 
between the temporal and the eternal, and 
he reckoned that the light afflictions which 
were but for a moment were not worthy 
to be compared with that “far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory.” Be- 
yond the boundary of earth and time he 
saw a glory and a greatness which dazzled 
into dimness the glittering pomp even of an 
Egyptian royalty, and the contemplation 
ot the one gave him strength to sacrifice 
the other.— W. M. Taylor, D. D. 


God’s people were not led by a road al- 
ready made and used, and which they 
could have studied trom beginning to end 
on a map before starting; but they were 
led day by day, and step by step, by a liv- 
ing guide, who chose a route never before 
trodden. In the morning they did not 
know whether they were to go forward or 
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back, or to stay where they were. They 
had to waitin ignorance till their guiding 
pillar moved, and follow in ignorance jj) 
it halted. Our passage through life is sim. 
ilar. Itis nota chart we are promised, by; 
aguide. Wecannot tell where next yea, 
or next month may be spent. We are not 
informed of any part of our future, ang 
have no means of ascertaining the emer. 
gencies which may try us, the new ingredj. 
ents which may suddenly be thrown into 
our life, and reveal in us what till now has 
lain hidden and dormant. We cannot te! 
by what kind of path we shall be led on. 
ward to our end; and our security trom 
day to day consists not at all in this, tha: 
we can penetrate the future, and see no 
dangers in it, but our security is that we 
shall always be guided by intallible and 
loving wisdom.— Alexander Maclaren, 
D. D. 


Said the corn to the lilies: 
‘Press not near my feet, 

You are only idlers, 
Neither corn nor wheat. 

Does one earn a living 
Just by being sweet ?”’ 


Naught answered the lilies, 
Neither yea nor nay, 

Only they grew sweeter 
All the livelong day. 

And at last the Teacher 
Chanced to come that way. 


While His tired disciples 
Rested at His feet, 
And the proud corn rustied 
Bidding them to eat, 
* Children,” said the Teacher, 
‘* The life is more than meat. 


** Consider the lilies, 

How beautifal they grow! 
Never king had such glory, 
Yet no toil they know.” 
Ob! pappy were the lilies 
That Jie loved them so. 


— Selected. 





PRICELESS OUTINGS 


ADA MELVILLE SHAW. 


Y desk was by a down-town win- 
dow — that is to say, a window 
overlooking the great buildings in the 
heart of the city. Instead of fresh 
breezes from the lake, this window con- 
tributed to the heat and burden of the 
busy day by admitting volumes of soft 
coal smoke and hot blasts from smoky 
roofs and dusty streets. I tried to be 
patient. I succeeded in being thirsty, 
unnaturally thirsty, most of the time. 
Near me was the desk of a busines 
comrade, as thirsty, more patient. For 
several days in succession she has inter- 
rupted my work at welcome intervals by 
quietly placing by me a glass of ice-cold, 
sparkling spring water. One day, whe 
the unasked draught was peculiarly re- 
freshing, I said: ‘‘ Have you a special 
cold water mission toward me? Why ar 
you so thoughtful? You never get your 
self a drink without bringing one to me.’ 
‘““ Well,” she answered, “since you ask 
me, I wil! tell you. I am shut up in this 
office six days in the week almost the 
year round. Some time ago it wa 
borne in upon me that the daily grind 
was narrowing my life and thought. %& 
I made a resolve that every day I wouli 
do at least one smal)! service — in the al- 
sence of greater opportunity — and mor 
than one, if possible, for those with whom 
I am associated in the office. Sometime 
the only thing I can see to do is to carry ® 
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viass of ice-water to your desk. I do so 
feel the need of getting out of myself.”’ 

“ Why, that is beautiful! ’’ [ exclaimed ; 
“that is like ‘ Patience Strong's Out- 
ings.’ ’ 

‘Who is she?” 

“ Do you not know? She is one of Mrs. 
A.D. T. Whitney’s folks. Patience was 
vetting ready to go to Europe, A fall and 
a broken limb upset that plan. So she 
devoted herself to another kind of outing. 
she took the thousand dollars laid aside 
for the trip and made outiugs into other 
people’s lives, doing all sorts of beautiful 
and helpful things for her friends and 
neighbors. Then she wrote a book about 
it — or Mrs. Whitney did.’’ 

When I went home that evening I drew 
the well-worn story from its niche in the 
book-case and enjoyed ‘‘ Patience Strong’s 
Outings’? over again. You remember 
what she says? — 

“ Why, there is no end to them! [the out- 
They are the forever-beginnings. 
The very flow of the river of water of lite, 
that cometh from the Throne. To say all 
about them would be to make a Bible, or a 
world. Evenallot them that there is in 
the very quietest life; for each touches and 
takes tast hold of the whole. Besides the 
think-outings, and the do-outings, and the 
give-outings — which are life and love, and 
some simple shape of which we every one 
must discover in ourselves —there are the 
come-outings, and the find-outings, and the 
grow-outings, and the turn-outings.”’ 


ings. | 


What is the story about the starling 
who cried, ‘‘I can’t get out! I can’t get 
out?’’ Was it not brusque Carlyle who 
cried, ‘‘ Well, hang it, keep quiet and 
stay in, can’t you!’’ But you and I do 
not have to be shut in atany time. The 
cage has never yet been built that can 
confine the winged soul of man. Like 
Patienee Strong, I cannot go to Europe 
this summer, but ‘‘ out ’’ I can go. 

Let me see: Tomorrow being the Lord’s 
day, I shall have a think-outing. My 
heart shall meditate on the ‘‘ whatsoever 
things’’ of the kingdom. So shall I sit 
in heavenly places with the King. 

On Monday — wash-day —that frail 
little laundress and I will help each other 
out. I can prepare some special German 
dish for her native taste and find a way to 
send her home an hour earlier, with a 
flower or two in her dress to make gay 
with and a basket of vegetables from our 
city-garden, to remind her of the “old 
country.” 

On Tuesday, I shall go out astride a 
pen, in long letters to certain lonely ones 
who do not see much of the big, busy 
world. I will crowd the pages so full of 
crisp news and helpful, cheerful thoughts 
that the readers will be taken ouc of 
themselves for a space. 

Wednesday — that’s prayer-meeting 
night —I shall turn out and invite some 
one else to accompany me, I can give 
out, too, in testimony, song and prayer 
aud sympathy. My hand shall reach 
out in hearty greetings and my eyes 
watch out to read some chance for a help- 
out to a sister or brother. My smile shall 
broaden out and my soul grow out into 
nobler proportions. 

So shall the days of my stay-at-home 
vacation come to pass, with countless lit- 
tle outings in the way of passing kind- 
uesses to Whomsoever may cross my path, 
aud so shall I come out from narrow ways 
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of self-centredness to walk ,in tbe sun- 
shiny highway of the King of love! 
Chicago, Ills. 





WOMAN 


She said : *‘ What is there that 1 would not 
be 
For your dear sake? 
mind or heart 
Would I not make in any, every part, 
If love but say,‘ This he desires of thee?’ 
E’en as the white moon rules the restless 
sea 
And draws its tides to answer her sweet 
will, 
So does your slightest wish arouse and 
thrill, 
And make obedience an ecstasy.’’ 


What change of 


Oh, foolish heart ot woman! Even so 
They make of man a master, not a mate, 
And lessen love by loving; s0on or late 

A monarch wearies ot his worship. Lo! 
This only is great love when two can be 
Both proud and humble in equality. 

— THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON, in 
New Lippincott, 


WHAT WAS THE USE? 
ALIVE M, GUERNSEY, 


6s HAT’S the use?’ The minis- 

ter’s wife wrinkled her forehead 
and twisted her fingers in ay odd little 
way she had when half discouraged and 
two-thirds ready to give up. 

‘*What’s the use, Hurry?” she re- 
peated. ‘‘ Listen! At precisely half-past 
two o’clock your wife will be in the 
ladies’ parlor, ready for the home mis- 
sionary meeting — and nobody else. She 
will fumble with her papers and books 
for fifteen minutes, and then Sister Brown 
will stroll carelessly in, moving as if she 
didn’t really kuow if she was coming 
there or going to some other place. At 
three o'clock, when we’ve just finished 
the weather and the general church gos- 
sip, Sister Green will bustle iu with, ‘ Oh, 
I know I’m late, but you must excuse 
me! I had so much to do. Why, you 
haven’t begun yet? Dear me! Next time 
I’ll wait till half-past three. I didn’t 
anyway know how to get away this after- 
noon, but I knew you’d be disappointed, 
Mis’ Foster, if I didn’t come.’ Then we 
shall take a hasty run over the weather 
and the gossip again, and her three-year- 
old Frank will be making life miserable 
for all concerned — that child absolutely 
cannot keep still — while Sister Green is 
getting seated and composed. By the 
time we reach the opening hymn Mary 
Gray will come in from school. I de- 
clare, she’s the one redeeming tint in the 
whole color scheme of our chureh! She 
will smile and say, ‘“‘ Oh, I am ao glad 
you’re not all through, for now I can 
get some of the meeting.’ Then we 
shall go through the motions in the same 
old way just as we did last month, and 
the month before that, and three months 
ago. We'll have the minutes, and Mary 
will read something from the HERALD, 
and Sister Brown will waken from her 
brown study in time to ‘move we ad- 
journ.’ What is the use of it all?”’ 

‘Precious little, I should say,’’ re- 
turned the minister, gravely. 

‘Then you think just as [ do, that we’d 
better give it up — don’t you? The ques- 
tion was au afterthought, called forth by a 
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curious look that came into the dark eyes 
of the listener. 

There was a perceptible pause before 
the answer came, When it did it wasa 
surprise : 

“I think, dear, there is a better way 
than doing things ‘ just as they’ve always 
been done.’ You and I must study tha! 
part of it together.. But you have re- 
minded me of a story of my boyhood 
that I am sure I have never told you. It 
isn’t much of a story, either, but perhaps 
it will help to apswer your question. 
When I was a little shaver, about the 
size of Frank Green, my mother used to 
take me to missionary meetings because 
there was no one with whom she could 
leave me. I suppose I was as restless as 
a boy could be, and I have no doubt I 
made life miserable for more than one of 
the good women who kept alive the little 
spark of missionary zeal in that country 
church. I played around, winding my 
way in and out among the old settees — I 
can see them now — having a fine game 
of hide-and-seek all by myself, and all un- 
conscious, even to myself, of what was go- 
ingon. TI cannot to this day remember a 
single thing that was said or done at one 
of those meetings. I only know that 
even as a boy of three I felt that, some- 
how, they bad to do with great questions 
— questions that I could not understand, 
but that God knew all about, and I was 
certain that my mother was helping Him 
to make the problems come out all right. 
I know now that in those missionary 
meetings, small, uninteresting as they 
very likely were, there came to be as a 
part of my very self the conviction that 
when [ was grown up I, too, must have a 
share in the work of helping God. Dear, 
I honestly believe that I am a minister of 
the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ today 
because my mother never missed one of 
those missionary meetings, nor failed to 
take me with her.’’ 

The minister’s wife could not have spo- 
ken if she had tried. There was a soft 
caress of hand and hp, and then she went 
to talk it over with the Lord. And when 
she started for the missionary meeting 
that afternoon her face shone with the 
light that comes only from being on the 
Mount, with the Master. 


East Orange, N. J. 





Letting Go 


URING the summer what is the duty 

of religious people is a serious ques- 

tion with many who want to do the right 

thing and feel themselves swept along in 

the current of pleasure-seekers. They do 

not want to let go their hold on others nor 

upon themselves and their ambitions and 

ideals, and in their indecision the joy is 

taken trom their pleasure and eftectiveness 
from their work. 

There is something to be said in favor ot 
letting go sometimes. We have seen faces 
which have been drawn into a scowl for so 
long a time that it has become fixed ; 
mouths that were drawn down at the cor- 
ners in sincere sympathy for some one, no 
doubt, but held there so lung the muscles 
became hardened, and what should have 
been smiling lips go through life masked 
by a false expression. How many there 
are who have tried to be keen-eyed tor 
wrong doing until they have lost all whole- 
someness from their glance and we try to 
escape it. Watch the drawn, tense taces 
and clinched hands,in tue crowd on the 
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street! Whata blessing it would be if 
they would all let go and be their own sweet 
natural selves! 

We get the notion sometimes that the 
whole worid is resting on our shoulders, 
and we are balancing it there only by the 
greatest skill and most strenuous effort. 
We fancy it we let go, everything will go to 
smash. By and by we have to let go, sick- 
ness or death come in, and lo! the world 
rolls on just the same with never a tremor, 
Whatever the enterprise we are in we feel 
that its very life depends on us and we 
dare not let go, though we get so very tired 
sometimes with our holding. We forget 
that others are holding too, that they are 
as strong and faithful as we. 

x ot sd & * * * 

Let go tor the sake of taking hold again. 
Let go that others may have a hand in the 
work. Let go to teach us bumility — that 
we are not the whole thing. Let go to be 
stronger. Let goto be handsome. Let go 
to be useiul. Let go of little interests to 
study the larger. Let go of the book to 
read what the book is written about, 
whether it be men or nature. 

There is much in the “ silly season ”’ to 
make us sad — all the mad rush for cheap 
enjoyment. And yet it isnot all bad. It 
is only one of those things that is a blessing 
or a curse according as we use or abuse. 
It is good to get back to nature, near to the 
earth, to stop the everlasting fight with 
men and things and stop to think with 
God; to think His thoughts of beauty and 
joy and goodness over after Him. 

But in letting go of men for a little do not 
torget to take hold on God, who is there in 
the covert in the wood, up therein drifting 
cloud, and out there on the throbbing deep. 
It you let go of the temple made by man, 
take hold on the House not made with 
hands.— Universalist Leader. 





EFFECTIVE USE OF ENAMEL 
JEANNETTE M. DOUGHERTY. 


HE attractiveness uf enameling de- 
pends upon the selection of suitable 
articles for the work. Small wicker chairs, 
stands, tables, book-shelves, cabinets, nar- 
row picture frames, and screens, are some 
of the articles available for this ornamen- 
tation. White enamel beds may be fresh- 
ened with a new coat, or the white 
changed to color, as it is a present fad to 
have colored enameled beds. 

It is not good taste to use enamel on 
large pieces of furniture, such as wooden 
beds, dressers and wardrobes, or on any 
article where there is a large surface to 
cover. Such articles look as if the enamel 
had been purchased by the quart and was 
bound to be used. 

The most effective use of enamel is to 
combine with the plain color some touch 
of contrasting shade. A small table 
enameled in cream white may be deco- 
rated with a narrow band of crimson. On 
a willow chair enameled in ivory-white 
the scrolls and knobs may be gilded and 
rings of gilt put on the rounds. Narrow 
bands of crimson, pink, green, blue, or 
gold, give to the white an artistic effect 
that cannot be obtained in the white alone 
or in any plain shade used without a bit 
of harmonious color. Besides the ivory 
and cream white, the enamel! comes in all 
the delicate tints and bright colors. 

An odd piece of furniture enameled to 
match the color scheme of a chamber 
makes a pretty furnishing for a room. 
The enamel should be put on with a soft, 
fine brush. In laying it on, the stroke 
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should always move in the same direction. 
To brush back and forta, as in ordinary 
painting, makes enamel! rough and grainy, 
and the beauty of this work is in a perfect- 
ly smooth surface. 


Chicago, Ills. 





AUGUST 


The yellow goldenrod is dressed 
In gala-day attire ; 

The glowing redweed by the fence 
Shines like a crimson fire ; 

And trom the hot field’s farthest edge 
The cricket’s soft refrain 

With mellow accent tells the tale 
That August’s here again. 


In shining blue the aster wild 
Unfolds her petals fair ; 

The clematis, upreaching, seeks 
To clasp and kiss the air ; 

The brilliant poppy flaunts her head 
Amidst the ripening grain, 

And adds her voice to swell the song 
That August’s here again. 


The dusty thistle by the road 
Scatters a silvery spray ; 

The sun pours down his scorching beams 
Upon the fainting day ; 

The blackberry vine bends with its weight 
Of fruit down in the Jane, 

And adds its testimony, too, 
That August’s here again. 


The wild hop, from the young elm’s bough, 
Sways on the languid breeze, 

And here and there the autumn tints 
Gleam faintly through the trees. 

All Nature helps to swell the song 
And chant the same retrain: 

July and June have slipped away, 
And August’s here again. 


— Helen Maria Winslow. 





Why Young People Hesitate to 


Marry 


“T° HE standards ot social decency and re- 
spectability are constantly rising ; the 
awount of money supposed to be necessary 
to begin the married life increases decade 
by decade. Young men say that they will 
not marry until they are able to support a 
wife in good style, and as the wealth ot the 
land increases and their neighbors live 
more aud more luxuriously, the phrase, 
“in good style,” is constantly undergoing 
changes ot meaning. Young women be- 
come accustomed in their parental homes 
to a certain amount ot comfort and of lei- 
sure, and they do not relish the thought ot 
beginning to live more plainly and more 
laboriously in homes of their own. Thus an 
increasing number of young men and 
women decline or postpone marriage. 

It is true that the family life does re- 
quire of both men and women the relin- 
quishment of a certain amount of liberty, 
the assumption of new burdens, the incur- 
ring of pain and privation and sacrifice. 
The unwillingness to meet these demands is 
the prime cause of the diminution in the 
pumber of marriages which the census re- 
ports tous. AnJone of the inevitable con- 
sequences is the increase of social immo- 
rality. 

Many parents discourage the marriage ot 
their sons and daughters under conditions 
which would be far more favorable than 
those under which they themselves set out 
in life bravely and bappily. They are un- 
willing that their children should meet the 
responsibilities which they met and bear 
the burdens which they bore, and in meet- 
ing and bearing which they won their own 
manhood and womanhood, Many a father 
refuses his daughter to a young man whose 
circumstances and prosperity are far more 
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favorable than were his when he was mar- 
ried ; many a mother warns her son against 
alliance with a girl whose heart is as true 
and brave as hers was when she set up her 
own home. 

The father and mother, in their prosper- 
ity, have lost their sense of the value of 
character; they have come to put tar too 
much emphasis on the mere accidents of 
lite. For it is true not only of man’s lite, 
but of the life of a man and woman to- 
gether, that “it consisteth notin the abun- 
dance of the things that” they possess, 
They can be happy and true and brave 
with but few things. To begin together as 
their parents began, to live simply and 
frugally, to tace the problems of life with- 
out flinching, to exercise their wits to- 
gether over a limited ménage, what is this 
but the discipline in which all the best 
qualities of life are won ?— Dr. WASHING- 
TON GLADDEN, in ‘' Social Salvation.” 





Complimentary 


Miss Vera Oldmayden was hardly to blame 
For teeling as proud as a queen. 
On the swell hotel register atter her name 
The gallant clerk wrote: *‘ Suite 16.’ 
—Selected. 





Enterprise 


Enterprising Agent : “ Pardon me, sir, but 
I heard you tell the gentleman who just 
left that you would wash your hands ot the 
whole aftair.”’ 

Business Man : ** Well? ”’ 

Agent: “In case you do, may I hope 
that you will try my patent soap ?”’ 





Stubbs’ Tip 


The chafing-dish supper was over, says 
the Chicago News, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Stubbs were wending their way homeward. 

* But, John,” said Mrs. Stubbs, who was 
feeling pertectly well, and consequently 
was surethat everybody should make an 
effort to be above indigestion, ‘how do you 
know that Welsh rarebit is going to dis- 
agree with you? ”’ 

**I — I haveinside information,” Stubbs 
returned, promptly but sadly. 





Dooley on Editors 


“ T think,” said Mr. Dooley, ** I wouldn’t 
like to be an iditor, after all. I sometimes 
wonder why they don’t come out with a 
line printed acrost th’ first page : ‘ We don’t 
know annything about it an’ we don’t care, 
an’ what business iv ye’ers is it anny- 
how?’” 

‘“*T shud think th’ wurruk wuld kill 
thim,” said Mr. Hennessy, sadly. 
““ It does,” eaid Mr. Dooley. 

gr-reat iditors is dead.” 


‘“* Manny 





On the Right Track 


A self-conscious and egotistical young 
clergyman was “supplying” the pulpit ot 
acountry church. After the service, says 
the New York Evening Post, he asked one 
of the deacons, a grizzled, plain-spoken 
map, what he thought of “this morning’s 
effort.”’ 

“Waal,” answered the old man, slowly, 
“Til tell ye; I'll tell yein a kind o’parable. 
It reminded me of Sim Peck’s fust deer- 
hunt, when he was green. He follered the 
deer’s tracks all right, but he tollered ’eia 
all day in the wrong direction.” 





A Modern Baby 


The telephone rang in the home ot a New 
York man, wbo, whether he is at home or 
abroad, keeps his finger on the pulse of the 
markets of the world. Half-awake, and 
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dimly conscious that it was long past mid- 
night, he staggered to the ’phonie. 

* Hello!” he said. 

Over the wire came the plaintive wail of 
qa new: born babe. 

“ Hurrah!” he cried. ‘It’s Jack’s long- 
distance telephone! The baby has come! 
Say, mother, mother, get up quick! You 
are a grandma !”? 

‘* How do you know?” cried a woman’s 
voice, excitedly. 

“Why, the baby himself is telephoning 
from Chicago!” 

“Well, tather,” said 
through the telephone, “‘what do you 
think of your first grandson? Just ten 
minutes old, and announcing his arrival to 
his New York grandparents! He is lying 
on a pillow, and whenever he screams I put 
the phone to his mouth.” — Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


CIRCUS 
TEDDY 


EDDY had the measles. Not plain, 
every-day American measles, but 
German measles, mixed with the French 
and English sorts — the kind which 
makes mothers look worried and doctors 
say, ‘‘ Hum! keep him very quiet.’’ That 
was the kind of measles Teddy had, and, 
of all times in the world, at circus time. 

The posters had been on the fences for 
weeks, and they were just as splendid as 
ever. Billy, the boy who lived next door, 
had seen the man with them drive into 
town, aud he had sbrieked for Teddy, and 
the two boys had followed him around 
from fence to fence and from barn to barn 
to see him put them up, and had recog- 
nized all the old friends. 

And now the circus wae actually here, 
and Teddy was in bed ; in bed in the day- 
time, and in a darkened room at that, 
and Billy was seeing the procession with- 
out him. It was more than a boy could 
endure. He could just hear the calliope 
as the parade moved up and down the 
street. ‘* Now it’s turning the corner by 
the bridge,”’ he moaned ; ‘‘ now it’s in 
Main St. ; now it’s passing the bank. I 
know Billy’s running along the sidewalk 
by the elephant. O mother! don’t you 
think I could possibly go to the show this 
afternoon if I wrapped up warm? Can’t 
I possibly go?’”’ And poor Teddy al- 
most cried. 

Uncle Jim came in. “ Hello, young 
man,’”’ he said, gaily, ‘‘ how are the 
measles? Still spotted, are you? Oh, 
well, what’s a circus, more or less? Cir- 
cuses are common enough ; they come 
with the flowers that bloom in the spring. 
Now what I’m thinking of is something 
really worth while. Perhaps a driving 
trip lasting tour whole days ; that’s what 
I'm thinking of taking some time soon, if 
I can find anybody to go with me.”’ 

Teddy turned his head to listen with 
some faint interest, when suddenly the 
calliope burst out, close at hand, louder 
than ever. mingled with shouts from 
boys and the sound of running feet. 
Teddy sat up in bed with a start. 

‘Oh! oh!” he cried. ‘‘ Here it comes ! 
O mother, I can’t stand it if it’s going 
past the house! I must look out just a 
minute. O please ! please !” 

His mother put her hand on his wrig- 
gliug body and pressed it back into bed. 


another voice 
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‘* You must lie still, dear boy,’’ she said, 
firmly. ‘‘ Remember what the doctor 
said about sunlight for your eyes. You 
must wait till next year.”’ 

Poor Teddy! All day long the music 
sounded at intervals, and joyous voices 
were heard in the street, as the crowds 
tramped past, and he had to lie in that 
hateful dark room and think of all he 
was missing. Even when night came he 
could not forget, but tossed in his sleep. 

Just vefore morning he awoke and 
asked fora drink, and his mother rose to 
get it, when she heard a strange, soft 
sound out-of-doors. Thump, thump, 
thump, went heavy footfalls, accom- 
panied by the gentle squeak, squeak, 
squeak of wheels. She raised the win- 
dow shade and looked out. 

“sddy heard the queer noise, 
‘ What is it?’ he asked, curiously. 

His mother turned suddenly. ‘Teddy, 
Teddy,’’ she cried, ‘‘ what do you think ? 
You could not go to the circus, but the 
circus has come to you!’’ She snatched 
a heavy blanket from the bed and rolled 
him 1n it ; then she sat down by the win- 
dow and held him on her lap, big boy as 
he was, and he saw the strangest sight — 
a parade all in gray, like one seen ina 
mist. The circus was creeping op to the 
next town while everybody in the houses 
was asleep. Teddy gasped’ for sheer 
amazement and delight. Who had ever 
seen such a parade as this? 

First came the elephants moving slow- 
ly, stepping softly on their padded feet. 
The men who led them were in gray 
clothes, just the color of the faint day- 
light ; they stole soundlessly, sleepily, on 
together. Then came the camels, gray, 
too; their long necks drooping as they 
shambled quietly along. Next were the 
horses, — but such horses! Where was 
their fiery spirit? Their arched necks 
hung lazily down between their knees. 
Their riders, the haughty Indians, the 
dashing Rough Riders, the wild Cossacks, 
jogged indifferently in their saddles, nap- 
ping as they rode. Then came the cal- 
liope, but its glittering pipes were hidden 
in a huge gray covering, making it a form- 
less, silent mass ; its strident voice was 
still ; it, too, seemed asleep. 

After this were the wagons with the an- 
imals’ cages, the gay, painted wagons 
witb their crimson and gold sides and 
their pictures of wild animal hunts; but 
covers were drawn over their glories, and 
the animals slept without a roar or a bel- 
low. ‘The clowns and the bareback riders 
and the Japanese jugglers, the trapeze per- 
formers and the gauzy, dazzling circus 
girls — not one was to be seen. Only the 
hushed, shadowy ghost of a parade moved 
by, such a parade as was never dreamed 
of by mortal boy. 

When it had crept silently past and was 
swallowed up im the grayness of the 
morning, Teddy drew a long, iong breath. 

‘*O mother,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’d rather have 
seen that than forty daytime circuses ! 
Uncle Jim never saw that, did he? And 
Billy never saw it! And you never saw 
it before, did you? Ob, won’t I tell them 
tomorrow !’’ His eyes danced with de- 
light. His mother hastily tucked him up 
in bed. ‘ Ob,’’ she murmured, ‘I hope I 
have not done wrong! I do hope you 
haven't taken cold! Do you feel as 
though you had taken cold?” 


too. 
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Teddy laughed sleepily. ‘I feel all 
right,’’ he said, cuddling down content- 
edly. 

‘* Well, young man,”’ said Uncle Jim in 
the morning, ‘‘ you look fifteen per cent. 
better. I guess I may as well order those 
horses for our trip.’’ 

**T’ve been to the circus !’’ shouted Ted- 
dy. ‘‘Hooray! Such a circus!’ 

Just then the doctor appeared. ‘ Hel- 
lo!’’? he exclaimed. ‘‘ What new medi- 
cine have you been taking, I'd like to 
know ?”’ 

‘*T’ve been to the circus,’’ Teddy re- 
peated, chuckling. ‘‘That’s what! Or, 
no, it was better than that. The circus 
came to me !’’ — CAROLINE B. BURRELL, 
in Interior. 


OUR DAISY CHAIN 





ROM time to time we shall present, 
under this caption, the faces of 
some real children from Methodist homes 
in New England. Therefore interested 
friends in Massachusetts, Maine, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut are requested to send in 
photographs of the most charming and 
‘‘ cutest ’’ little tots they know. WNat- 
urally it will be impossible to bring out 
all the pictures received, and those un- 
used will be promptly returned. The 
name and age of the child, names of the 
parents, and any bit of intecesting infor- 
mation, should acvompany each photo- 
graph. 





Daughter of Rev. ard Mrs, A. S. Gregg 


This is a little Seattle girl. 
She will be two years old in 
October, and has lived in Mas- 
sachusetts year and six 
months. Her name is Charlotte 
Trazzare Gregg. 


one 


- She has four 
sisters and one brother, and is 
the youngest of them all. Don’t 
you think those big black eyes 
can snap when Miss Charlotte 
is naughty, and does not want 
to mind her mamma? I know 
they cau, for her papa tuld me 
so. And she is such a chatter- 


box ! 
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Third Quarter Lesson IX 
SunDAY, AuG. 31, 1% 2. 
NUMBERS 2i : 1-9. 
iTHE BRAZEN SERPENT 
1 Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: And as Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up : that whosoever believ- 
eth tin Him should not perish, but have eternal 
life. — John 3: 14, 15. 


2. DATE: B.C. 1452, in September, thirty-nine 
and)a half years afierthe passage of the Red 
Sea, and about a month after the death of 
Aaron. 


8. PLACE: The valley known as the Arabah, 
extending from the Dead Sea to the Gulf of 
Akabab, the eastern branch of the Red Sea. 


4. CONNECTION: The thirty-eight years of 
wandering in the Wilderness of Paran ; the 
death of Miriam at Kadesh ; the death of Aaron 
on Mi. Hor. 


5. HOME READINGS: Monday — Num. 21: 
19. Tuesday —2 Kings 18: 1-7. Wednesday — 
Isa. 45: 20-25. Thursday — 1 Sam. 12: 18-25. Pri- 
day —1 Cer. 10:1-12. Saturday —John 3: 5-17. 
Sunitay — Jobn 1 : 29-36. 


tl Introductory 


The fortieth anniversary of the Exode 
had dawned upon the Hebrews. The 
doomed race had fallen year by year in 
the wilderness, and a new generation, un- 
tainted by the idolatry or serfdom of 
Egypt, bad taken its place. The long, 
dreary discipline was fulfilled at last, and 
at Kadesh, where the sentence against the 
fathers had been pronounced, the children, 
now grown to manhood, reorganized the 
camp at Jehovah’s command, and set 
themselves in marching order for the land 
of promise. And yet the beginning was 
far frora hopeful, and there were sorrowful 
experiences to be passed through before 
the border even of the goodly land would 
be reached. The aged Miriam found her 
grave at Kadesh, and the lofty summit of 
Mt. Hor was selected as the place where 
Aarou should lay aside forever the high- 
priestly vestments and find a tomb. Then, 
too, there were obstacles in the way which 
seemed insuperable. The Edomites em- 
phatically refused them a passage through 
their country and barred their advance 
with an armed force ; and King Arad, 
the Canaanite, remembering his victory 
thirty-eight years before, made a success- 
ful assault upon the host and captured 
several prisoners. The Canaanitish foe 
was, however, by a solemn vow, devoted 
to utter extermination ; and, acting now 
under God’s blessing, the heights of the 
city were scaled, the inhabitants put to 
the sword, and the destruction was so 
complete as to warrant the name by which 
the place was afterwards known — Hor- 
muh, or the place of the ‘ ban.”’ The 
rights of the Ejomites were, by (iod’s 
command, to be respected, and the host 
therefore was directed to turn to the south 
and “ compass ’’ the land of Edom. The 
disappointment of the people at this un- 
expected order, together with the hard- 
ships which they encountered in the sterile 
Arabah through which their course lay, 
found vent at last in fierce murmurs 


against God and their leader Moses. They 
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bewailed their departure from Egypt, 
complained of the scarcity of bread and 
of water, and spoke contemptuously of 
the heaven-sent manna. At the very 
height of their rebellion a terrible judg- 
ment befell them. The camp was invaded 
by ‘fiery serpents’? whose sting was 
fatal. There was no escape from these 
poisonous reptiles. Many were bitten, 
many were dying, and the terror of the 
people led them at last to hasten to Moses 
and confess their sin, and beseech him to 
pray to God in their behalf. And ‘‘ Moses 
prayed for the people,’’ and relief came, 
not in the expected way, but yet in a way 
which connected this incident with the 
Gospel history, and made it illustrative 
until the end of time of a healing aud a 
deliverance, not for the Jews only, but for 
every child of Adam ; not for the body 
alone, but for the soul. Moses was com- 
manded to make a serpent ot bronze and 
set it up on a pole within sight of alli. 
Whoever then among the multitude who 
had been bitten, even though his eyes 
were almost glazed with death, would (lift 
his gaze to that serpent of bronze, was,in- 
stantly healed. 


Ili Expository 


1. King Arad the Canaanite (R. V., 
“the Canaanite, the king ot Arad’’). — 
Arad was the name of his capital, near Ka- 
desh, and about twenty miles south ot He- 
bron, on the top ot a hill; the hill'still 
bears the naine of Tell-arad. Which dwelt 
in the south (R. V., * South ”) — the dis- 
trict Known as the Negeb, or dry district, 
lying between the Dead Sea and the Medi- 
terranean. By the way of the spies — 
R. V., “by the way ot Athirim,’ an un- 
known locality. Fought against Israel: — 
made an attack upon them, probably near 
Kadesh, which proved successful, as on a 
former occasion (chap. 14:45). The mem- 
ory of that earlier conflict probably led the 
king to take the initiative at this second 
approach of a people whom he recognized 
as invaders. ' 


2. Israel vowed a vow — a vow of “ de- 
votion ” (see Leviticus 27: 28,29). Persons 
thus ‘' devoted ” were by solemn vows con- 
signed to utter destruction without redemp- 
tion; things ‘“‘ devoted’ were either con- 
sumed by fire or wholly dedicated to 
religious uses. This particular ?vow took 
its origin from the expressed determination 
of God to destroy the idolatrous Canaanites. 


3. Utterly destroyed them and their 
cities. — Whether this utter destruction 
was accomplished at once, or later on, it is 
difficult to determine. The historical state- 
ment in Judges 1: 17 that the men of Judah 
and Simeon “ slew the Canaanites that in- 
habited Zephath and utterly destroyed it,” 
and that “ the name of the city was called 
Hormah,” seems to indicate that the execu- 
tion of this vow was postponed until that 
time. There is no reason, however, why 
the vow should not in part have been tul- 
filled at once, in so far as the immediate de- 
struction of the city and its inhabitants 
was concerned; and then, Moses not being 
able to tarry long in the district, the final 
execution of the ban was accomplished in 
the days of the Judges, the city having been 
meanwhile rebuilt, or a new one built in 
the vicinity under the name ot Zephath. 
Hormah means * devoted.” 


4. Journeyed from Mount Hor — where 
Aaron had died,and at the toot of which 
the Israelites had mourned for him for 
thirty days. From this point the way to 
the promised land was easy and short, but 
it lay through the country ot the Edomites 
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who stubbornly refused to let them pass 
through. Their only course, therefore, was 
to turn southward along the Arabah til] 
they could find a pass through the moun- 
tains towards the east. This pass was nv 
to be found until they reached the Red Sea 
—the branch of it known as the Gulf of 
Akabah. Mount Hor is the principal sum. 
mit in the Edomite range, double-peaked, 
on one of which is the Mohammedan chape| 
erected over the supposed grave of Aaron. 
Its altitude above the Arabah is 4,000 feet ; 
above the Mediterranean, 4,800 feet ; above 
the Dead Sea, 6,000 feet. Compass — go 
round. The land of Edom (Greek, Idu- 
mea) — a mountainous tract of country, 
some fifteen or twenty miles wide and one 
hundred long, extending trom the Dead Sea 
tothe Red Sea. Its ancient name was Mt. 
Seir. It was occupied at this time by the 
descendants of Esau. Soul of the people 
was much discouraged — at being turned 
back and compelled to go so tar away trom 
t?” ‘goodly land in order to make the circuit 
ot the mountain range; and also because 
ot the hardships ot a prolonged march 
through a sandy desert. 


5. People spake against God and 
against Moses — the same fierce outbreak 
of murmuring and reproaches which had on 
previous occasions called down upon them 
the Divine judgments. It sbould be re- 
membered, however, that during the long 
nomadic sojourn in the wilderness the gen- 
eration that came out of Egypt had in a 
large measure died, and their children had 
lost the impression of the earlier lessons. In 
the wilderness ...no bread, neither 

. water. — And yet tor nearly forty 
years bread had not failed them and their 
water had been sure. Over and over again 
their wants had been supplied by special 
miraculous interposition. Our soul loath- 
eth this light bread, — They were soembit- 
tered by disappointment that they called 
even the miraculous manna “ contempt- 
ible”’ or * despicable,” tor that appears to 
be the meaning of the word “ light.” 


Their former murmurings at Kadesh had been 
treated lenisntly, and water had been supplied, 
apparently at theirangry demand. They seem 
not to have interpreted the miracle there as an 
instance of mercy in spite of their wicked 
course, but as a response to it ; and they there- 
fore now repeated the experiment of insurrec- 
tion. Tbus men still “turn the grace of God 
into lasciviousness,” “ not knowing that the 
long-suffering of God leads them to repent- 
ance.” The murmurs of the ‘people are repre- 
sented in 1 Cor. 10:9as a tempting of Christ 
(Johnson). 


6. The Lord sent — by His permissive 
providence. Says Geikie: ‘ The region it- 
self provided a terrible punishment for 
such disloyalty and rebellion.” Fiery ser- 
pents—a species of venomous reptiles 
that abounded in that region, and were 
called “ fiery ” either trom their color, or, 
more probably, trom the burning, inflam- 
matory nature of their sting, which in most 
cases proved tatal. ‘* While we are at war 
with God we can look for no peace trom 








Dragged-Down 
Feeling 


In the loins. 

Nervousness, unrefreshing ‘ \eep, despon- 
dency. 

It is time you were doing something. 

The kidneys were anciently called the 


reins—in your case they are holding the 
reins and driving you into serious trouble. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Acts with the most direct, beneficial effect 
on the kidneys. It contains the best and 
safest substances for correcting and toning 
these organs. 
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any of His creatures. Everything rejoices 
to execute the vengeance of its Maker. Tue 
stones ot the field will not be in league 
with us while we are not in league with 
God ” (Hall). 


In this very neighborhood Captain Frazer 
met with a reptile of the adder species, called 
banunisb ; and headds: “* All the Arabs say tbere 
are flying serpents here, three feet long, very 
venomous, their bite deadly; they have no 
wings, but make great springs.”’ Niebubr found 
near Basrah a venomous species called Heie 
Thiare, i. e., ‘ flying serpent,’’ because it was 
said to fling itself from one tree to another. 
This latter statement furnishes a satisfactory 
explanation of one epithet applied to these ser- 
pents. The other, “ fiery,’ if indeed it denotes 
the burning sensation prvduced by the bite 
(which is the rendering of the Arabic version), 
is aiso not without its appropriate illustration. 
Mr. Churton, when southwest of tbe Dead Sea, 
fell in with a large red-colored serpent, which 
issued from a hollow tree; it was accounted 
dangerous by his Arab guides, who firs: fired at 
it, and then hewed it to pieces with swords. 
Schubert also states,in his journey to Mount 
Hor, that “a large and very mottied snake was 
brought to us marked with flery spots and 
spiral lines, which evidently belonged, from the 
formation of its teeth, to one of the most poi- 
sonous species... . The Bedawins say that these 
snakes, of which they have great dread, are 
very numerous in this locality ” (Wilton). 


7. People came to Moses.— Alarmed at 
this terrible and deadly infliction, and 
recognizing God’s punitive hand in it, they 
seek with repentance and confession him 
whom they had so bitterly and wickedly 
accused. Pray unto the Lord. — They ask 
Moses to become their advocate. They felt 
that only God could help them. And 
Moses, utterly forgetful of the personal re- 
proaches they had cast upon him, complied 
with their request. 


8,9. Make thee a fiery serpent —a 
brazen (or bronze rather) similitude of the 
deadly serpent. Setit upon a pole (R. V., 
‘a standard’) — high enough tor every 
one who had received the tatal sting to see 
it. When he looketh upon it (R. V., 
*“seeth it’’) shall live. — Every sufferer 
must look, or die ; every sufferer who did 
look, lived. Even out of their sin and its 
punishment God tound ‘the means to train 
these faithless tollowers in the way otf ftuith. 
They must have sufficient faith to look at 
this poisonless, inert, metallic serpent, or 
else they must resign hope. The instant 
they looked, they were healei. The typical 
meaning of this divinely- appointed method 
ot healing was finely brought out by our 
Lord in His conversation with Nicodemus 
‘John 3: 14, 15). Jesus himselt was * made 
sin for as who knew no sin.” He was 
** made in the likeness of sinful flesh,’’ and 
uplifted on a cross in sight of all. Whoever 
feels within himself the deadly venom ot 
“that old serpent, the devil,’’ has but to 
cast one penitent, believing look at the cru- 
cified Christ, and instantly he is healed. 


1V Illustrative 


1. Preserved as a relic, whether on the 
spot of its first erection or elsewhere, the 
brazen serpent, called by the name of Ne- 
hushtan, became an object of idolatrous 
veneration, probably in connection with 
the Ophite worship that was adopted in the 
reign of Ahaz, with all the other idolatries 
ot the neighboring nation ; and the zeal of 
Hezekiah destroyed it with the other ido)s 
ot his father. But the passion for relics is 
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he original gold filled case and 

the only one proved by 50 years of 

service. Write us for a booklet. 


This Mark is Stamped 
in Every Boss Case. 


THE KEYSTONE 
WATCH CASE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 








not extinguished by the destruction of its 
objects. In A. D. 971 a Milanese envoy to 
Constantinople, being asked to select a pres- 
ent from the imperial treasures, chose a 
brazen serpent which the Greeks assured 
him was made ot the same metal that Heze- 
kiah had broken up, and this serpent, prob- 
ably the idol of some Obite sect, is still 
shown in the Church of St. Ambrose at 
Milan, as that which was lifted up by Moses 
in the wilderness (W. Smith). 


2. We all know the use our Saviour 
made ot this incident, treating it as a type 
ot the great salvation which He wrought 
out for sintul men: ‘** As}Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of man be lifted up ;°that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have eternal life.”” In the serpent’s 
bite the poison ot which pervades the 
whole frame of the victim, and causes 
death, we recognize a vivid symbol of sin. 
And in the remedy, too, there are obvious 
points of analogy. In both cases it was 
provided by God himself. In both the way 
of cure bad a peculiar relation to the dis- 
ease. By fiery, stinging serpents came 
death ; by a serpent ot brass, madein the 
likeness of the fiery serpents, but without 
their sting, came life. In the same way, as 
by man came death,so by One who was 
* made in the likeness ot sinful flesh,’’ but 
without that sin which is “ the sting of 
death ’’— by Him came lile eternal. In 
both cases the means of cure was simply 
looking — in the one case, with the bodily 
eye ; in the other, with the eye ot taith. In 
both cases the object to which the eye must 
be directed is ** lifted up ’’ — in the one case, 
on a pole; in the other, on a cross (John 
12:32). In both, salvation is oftered to all 
without exception: “every one” (Num. 
21:8), “ any man” (verse 9), ** whosoever ”’ 
(John 3:15). In both, life was the reward 
ot looking; death, the inevitable conse- 
quence ot refusal (Gibson). 





Bible Revisions 


HE Sunday School Times, in an edi- 

torial note on Bible Revisions, 

makes a distinction which ought not to 
be lost sight of. The Jimes says: 


“There is but one Bible, and there has 
never been but one, since first it was given 
toman. But every new year in its history 
has marked fuller knowledge of its mes- 
sage by the children of men. The Bible, as 
God’s Word, does not change ; our under- 
standing of it does change, and ought to 
change. These truths may help us to real- 
ize the gain of revisions of the translations 


of the Bible. Itis not the Bible that is be- 
ing revised ; it is man’s fallible transla- 
tions from one human language into an- 
other, that are capable of constant improve- 
ment, in order to better convey the Father’s 
message. The recent action of the British 
and Foreign}Bible Society, one of the great- 
est evangelizing agencies the world has 
ever known,in adopting the English Re. 
vised Version of 1881-85 among its regular 
editions, to be supplied to those who desire 
it, is significant and a matter tor congratu- 
lation. The words of the honored Marquis 
ot Northampton, president of the Society, 
in proposing the adoption ot the Revision, 
give admirable expression to the true rea- 
sons tor this adoption. @After a full state- 
ment of the pros and cons of the matter un- 
der discussion, and atter giving treely his 
own reasons 'ior loving |the time-honored 
Authorized, or King £James, Version, he 
said: ‘ Butatijthe same “time I do person- 
ally recognize — and I feel that every one 
who tries to study tbe Bible must reccgnize 
—that the Revised,Version has been of 
enormous utility to each one of us. We 
wish to understand the real meaning of the 
inspired Word ;j and therefore, personally, 
I teel strongly that the time has come wben 
the Bible Society — aiter carefully finding 
out the opinions} of those who are consid- 
ered best able to judge —is ready tor the 
Revised Version to find a place on its 
shelves.’ What is thus so wisely stated by 
the president of that) Bible Society is true in 
even greater measure, for American Bible 
students, of jthe American Standard Revi- 
sion. It is the same old Bible, only brought 
nearerand made dearer to us all by the 
consecrated labors of God-led students of 
the Word.”’ 





Brainy Men 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It increases capacity for concentrated brain 
work. AsaTonicin run-down conditions it is 
remarkably beneficial. 





Salvation [Army Camp-Meeting 


Throughout the entire Summer Old Orchard 
in her beautiful groves shelters the numerous 
cam p-meeting followers who continually wend 
their way hither. Of all the cam p-meetings the 
Salvation Army is probably the largest and 
most important. It opens on Aug. 15 and closes 
on Sept.2 A very pleasant program bas beer 
arranged, and this, together with the low rates 
offered by the Boston & Maine Railroad, will no 
doubt draw a large assembly. The Boston & 
Maine wil! sell round-trip tickets at reduced 
rates from this station and many of the prinei- 
pal stations On the road. The tickets will te 
good going Ang. 15 to Sept.2, and returning 
Aug. 16 to Sept. 3, as advertised on posters. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





Vol. II, Funk & 
Price, $6. 


At the time the first volume of this 
unique and interesting publication made 
its appearance, we were fully impressed 
with the magnitude and valueot the under- 
taking, and recognized the merit of the 
work pertormed by the editors and con- 
tributors. The second volume is worthy of 
similar endorsement and commendation. 
Intormation here presented is of the high- 
est importance to the student who wishes 
to be sure ot himself. For the first time in 
the history of book-making investigators 
have gone to the hidden and widely-scat- 
tered original sources of Jewish history and 
brought forth treasures of inestimable worth 
which are now presented iu compact and 
convenient form tor the benefit and use of 
all mankind. As has been previously not- 
ed, this great work was planned three years 
ago by Dr. Isidore Singer, of Vienna, who, 
‘having vainly sought a publisher in Berlin 
and Paris, came to the United States and 
found Furk & Wagnalls willing to invest 
the large amount of capital required to car- 
ry the project through to completion. This 
enterprising firm will spend 3600,000 in 
publishing these books, and will complete 
the entire work (12 vols.) by 1906. The total 
number of editors and contributors engaged 
is 400, and they represent every conceivable 
shade ot ability and scholarship. They are 
high-grade specialists in their respective 
depa:tments, and whatever they say upon 
a particular subject may be accepted as 
trustworthy. This Encyclopedia is invalu- 
able to all who wish to keep up with the 
advancing knowledge aud scholarship of 
the age. 


The Jewish Encyclopedia, 
Wagnalls: New York and London. 


The Life Worth Living ; or, Guides und Guards to 


Holiness and Heaven. By W.C. New the Ab- 
bey Press: New York. Price §}. 
Rev. Mr. Newell defines sin as “ trans- 


gression of God's law; the human selt- 
consciousness in rebellion against God ; 
unbelief in God ; perversion or distortion ot 
our divine nature; an unrest; a perpetual 
tossing !ike the waves ot the sea; spiritual 
blindness and deatness; truitless toil.” 
He dircusses the various remedies pro- 
posed, such as law, education, and moral 
training, and reaches the conclusion that 
they are inadequate. He then very properly 
places the emphasis upon the supernatural 
power which proceeds trom Christ. The 
lite ot development in holiness and Chris- 
tian character is described and exalted. 
Our criticism: is that the author is not suffi- 
ciently explicit in telling the sinful man 
fow be way become holy. He assumes 
that his readers already understand the 
preliminary requirements. Generalities 
seldom help an unbeliever into disciple- 
ship. Kindergarten teaching upon the“ first 
steps” is vital in a book of this kind, and 
yet it is at this point that such productions 
are most unsatisfactory. Otherwise Mr. 

Newell’s book coutains much that is com- 

mendable. 

The Story of the Token: As Belonging to the Sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper. By Robert Shielis, F. 
C.8. A. Seot. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath 
School Work: Philadelphia. Price, $1. 

Regarding the nature and purpose of the 
communion token, the author says: 
“‘ When the worshipers we.e being dis- 
missed on the tast day, the minister and 
elder stood in front of the pulpit, and as the 
members filed past, those who were in good 
standing and worthy to attend communion 
were each handed a small piece of metal 
known as a Token. ... On the Sabbath, 
when the elders passed along the tables, 
they received trom each coummunicant the 
Token which vouched tor his being of the 
*‘ household ot taith ’and gave him the 
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right to sit with the people of God.” The 
origin ot this custom is carefully and au- 
theiitically traced back to the days of early 
Christianity. The‘ story ” is exceedingly 
interesting and throws many bright side- 
lights on the customs of the chureh in dit- 
ferent centuries. The book is illustrated 
with numerous tinely printed pictures of 
Tokens used in the various countries and 
in widely separated periods in the history 
of the church, 
The Doctrines of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America, By J.J. Tigert, D. D. Two 


Vols. Jennings & i’ye: Cincinnati. Price, 50 cents 
net, 


We tear that many will be misled and 
disuppointed by this title, as we were. We 
expected a tresh, clear, compact statement, 
in modern language, of the main teachings 
of Methodism trom one every way capable 
of giving us something valuable. Instead 
ot which we bave a reprint of certain tracts 
by John Wesley on Predestination, Bap- 
tism, Antinomianism, the Perseverance of 
the Saints, together with the ‘* Plain Ac- 
count of Christian Pertection,” all of which 
were inserted in tie Discipline a hundred 
years ago. It seems an especial pity to 
give a whole volume of this excellent series 
of * Little Books on Doctrine” to reprint- 
ing the * Plain Account,” already available 
in so many cheap forms. 


The Little Chiet. 


Ry Eliza F. Pollard. E. P. Dutton 
& Co.: New York. 5 


Price, $1.25. 
There 1s no pleasanter way tor young peo- 
ple to have the chiet tacts of bistory firmly 
implanted in their minds than to read some 
such well-written novel as this. One can- 
not easily forget the hardships through 
which the Pilgrim Fathers struggled, after 
reading of William Bradtord, who lett Eng- 
land on the * Mayflower” with that brave 
little company, bringing with him his 
child-wite, Dorothy, aud their baby boy, 
John. In landing at Plymouth the boat 
was upset, and Dorothy was drowned — the 
first death in the vew colony. Johnny 
grows up the pet of all the colonists, and | 
makes tast friends with the Indians, con- | 
verting many of them to CLristianity. The | 
book will prove a valuable contribution to 
Sunday-school literature. | 
| 

! 


sreater than Ceesar. 


By Emma Bates 
James H. Earle & Uv,: 


Bosvon. 

David, an ambitious young Jew, and 
Ruth, his cousin and sweetheart, are much 
in the toreground in this entertaining and 
instructive story; but the personages of 
real central interest are Jesus and His dis- 
ciples. The young people make their 
home with Ben, an uncle, who is a wealthy 
resident of Jerusaiem. David is attracted 
toward a military life. He becomes im- 
bued with the spirit of the younger Jews 
who want an earthly king who would en- 
able them to overcome the power of the 
hated Romans. When David discovers 
that the mission of Jesus is of a different 
nature, he goes to Rome to seek a place 
among the great men of the government. 
He becomes servant and companion ot 
Camellus, an-officer of the emperor’s court, 
and is éntrusted with state secreis. The 
discovery is made that Camellus is in a 
conspiracy. David soon finds himself a 
prisoner. His life is saved by an astrol- 
oger whom he had befriended, and then he 
is taken with a tever, which settles in his 
eyes and leaves him totally blind. In this 
deplorable condition he is taken back to 
Jerusalem and to Ruth. The report ot the 
power of Jesus has spread. Many of their 
intimate triends are healed and others be- 
come disciples, but David and Ruth are 
resenttul and rebellious because Jesus 
does not heal David. At length they both 
become disciples. Jesus tells David that 
his ‘“‘sins are torgiven,’’ but does not re- 
store his lost vision. It is a story of yes- 
It is not 


Harvey. 


terday in the language ot today. 
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an imitation of other and similar books, 
but has a distinct originality and purpo-s. 
ot its own. The author is a daughter or 
Rev. Dr. L. B. Bates, of East Boston. We 
bespeak tor ita widespread and apprecia 

tive reading. 


Abner Daniel. 
ers: 


By Will N. Harben. Harper & Broth- 

New York and London, Price, $1.50. 

The plot ot this story deals mostly with 
young people ; still, the man who gives the 
title to the Look is a very unique character, 
and has been aptly termed the “ David 
Harum of the South.” A farmer in the 
South makes what appears to be a very 
unwise investment in timber lands, sink - 
ing all his property in them. Through the 
efforts of his son and a brilliant young law- 
yer a railroad is projected through the 
property and the tather saved trom finan- 
cial ruin, which would have blasted the 
matrimonial hopes of the son and a very 
pretty young daughter. Both these love 
stories are very prettily told. Someof the 
speeches of Abner Daniel are very original, 
and will be tound most entertaining, not- 
ably the oue at the town meeting where he 
wants *‘ the specks scraped off the map,” 
and the one in church in reply to the vil- 
lage minister. The book, on the whole, 
will be found interesting, as it portrays a 
rather novel phase of Southern country lite 
in a picturesque locality. 

The King in Yellow, By Robert W. Chambers. 
~ orl & Brothers: New York and London. Price. 
This volume is a new edition ot a collec- 

tion ot short stories by which Mr. Cham- 

bers first became known as a writer. The 
stories have been revised by the author and 
some new ones added. Most of them are 
weird and gruesome —in fact, unwhole 
some —all the plots turning upon the 
reading of a notorious book called the 

“ King in Yellow,” so full of horrors that 

it drives men to madness and death. We 





HIT A SOLDIER 
The Experience of One of Our Men 


The soldier boys who fought during the 
Rebellion went home as a rule in prettv 
bad shape, caused by exposure and im 
proper food, and the use of quantities ot 
coffee which leit its mark in the wreck of 
manyastomach. Merrill. Hutchinson, «1 
Reading, Mass., tells his experience : 

“T am an old soldier who served all 
through the War of the Rebellion, and my 
coffee drinking commenced when I enlist- 
ed. I drank it three times a day, and at 
the vlose of the war returned home almost 
a wreck. 

“ For years I had dyspepsia of the worst 
kind, and could not drink anything but 
warm water or warm rnilk, nor eat enough 
to bardly keep a man alive. After suffer- 
ing this way for years, and half living, [ 
was told by a friend of your Postum Coftee. 
At first I refused to even try it, for I 
thought it meant more suffering for me ; 
but at last I consented, and it did taste 
mighty good, tor I was a dear lover of coffee 

‘** IT waited for the distress in my stomach 
that always had come with common coffee, 
but it nevercame. I drank it at first very 
carefully, and then got reckless and wanted 
it every meal ; and tor over five years now 
have been drinking nothing else. I have 
no dyspepsia now, no trouble about eating 
anything. My weight, when I began using 
Postum Cereal Food Coffee, was 125 pounds. 
[am now 62 years old and weigh about 160 
pounds, and am solid as a rock and able to 
do a day’s work with any of the boys. Now 
I do not claim that Postum Cereal is a med- 
icine, but in my own case it is both victuals 
and drink. I think that when Postum 


Coffee is properly made, it is far ahead ot 
coftee.”’ 
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much prefer the author’s later works, 
which are in a more cheertul vein. 
Joyful Praise. Compiled by Chas. H. Gabriel. Jen- 


ngs & Pye: Cincinnati. Price, 30 cents postpaid ; 
325 per hundred, 


A collection ot songs for Sunday-schools, 
young people’s societies, devotional and re- 
vival meetings. The compiler is a well- 
known specialist in this field, and what- 
ever he produces or selects is generally 
vorth something. He realizes the limita- 
tions ot the average congregation in mat- 
ters of music, and has exercised care in the 
introduction ot new pieces. He has made 
, new and striking departure by including 
a solo and chorus entitled, ‘The Money that 
Belougeth to Our King,” which is evidently 
designed to promote liberality. So far as 
we know it is the only song of its kind in 
We are gratified to see that mu- 
sical emphasis is being put upon this sub- 
ject. More choruses of the sane character 
are needed. 


existence, 





Magazines 





—Cvuntry Life in America for August isa 
superb issue, pictorially and typographbically. 
Ihe frontispiece accompanies the opening ar- 
ticle upon “ The Kingfisher’s Kindergarten,” by 
William J. Long. Charles Moreau Harger de- 
scribes * The Summer Prairies.” * Polo, Ancient 
and Modern,’ “The Redemption of Low 
Ground,” “ The Automobile in the Country,” 
follow, all profusely iilustrated. la the series 
entitled “The Making of a Country Home,” 
Clarence A. Martin discusses “The External 
Aspect of the House.”” In ** The Water-Garden 
and the Mosquito Problem,’ William Lyman 
Underwood teils how to utilize some of the 
mosquito-breedivg pools. “Indian Harbor — 
An Ideal American Estate,” written up by T. 
W. Burgess, is the country home of Mr. E. C. 
Benedict at Greenwich, Conn. — an Italian villa 
springing from the very edge of Long Island 
Sound. (Doubleday, Page & Co.: New York.) 


— The opening article in the August Critic is 
from the pen of Sofia de Fornaru, upon the 
‘Italian Writers of Tuday,’’ illustrated with 
portraits. vrof. Charlies F. Richardson, under 
the title, ‘‘ Edgar Allan Poe, World-Author,” 
gives: his conclusions as to Poe’s place in the lit- 
erature of America and of the world. Tbe paper 
is, in part, an extract from Prof. Richardson’s 
introduction to the forthcoming Arnheim Edi- 
tion of the works of Poe, and is illustrated from 
the paintings by Mr. Frederick Simpson Co- 
burn. “ Publisbers’ Views on Book Review- 
ing” are set forth by George Sands Goodwin. 
‘A Sketch of Russian Literature,” ‘* Literary 
Landmarks of New York,’ “ American Humor 
and Bret Harte,” are some of the other articles 
in this issue. The “ Lounger” writes from Lon- 
don this month. (Critic Company: New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y.) 

— The August number of Out West presents 
the third part of “The Right Hand of the Con- 
tinent,” by Charles F. Lummis, the editor. The 
instalment is beautifully illustrated with pho- 
tographs taken by the author. This is followed 
by another article of marked interest —“ The 
Story of Crater Lake, Oregon,” by Vr. Harold W. 
Fairbanks, also finely illustrated. Dr. Fairbanks 
Says: * Crater Lake lies there in the beart of 
the Cascades in all its primitive beauty and 
grandeur. Fit companion is this wonderful 
lake for the Yosemite Valley and the Yellow- 
stone Park.” Elizabeth Grinnell tells us about 
the **Child Birds of Our Gardens.”’ Stories and 
poems and the reguiar departments fill the re- 
mainder of this most attractive magazine. 
(Out West: 115 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Val.) 


— “The Country in Summer” isa very per- 
tinent topic for the August number of Photo 
Era. Three excellent photographs by the au- 
thor, Herbert W. Taylor, appear in convection 
With the article. Alvin Langdon Coburn con- 
tributes an illustrated paper upon “San 
Fernando Rey,’ one of the “California Mis- 
sions.”” “Grandpa,” this month, gives sage 
advice upon “ Platinotype Paper.” “ Pbhotogra- 
phy as an Educator,’ “Photographing Crim- 
inals,’ “February in Jamaica,’ ‘ Hints for 
Beginuers,”’ are some of the other topics 
treated in this number, which is profusely and 
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attractively illustrated throughout. (Photo 
Era Publishing Co.: 170 Summer St., Boston.) 


— “ The Confessions of a Dime-Novelist,” is 
one of the entertaining features of the August 
Bookman, being an interview with Eugene T. 
Sawyer (“Nick Carter’) by Gelett Burgess. 
Thomas Seccombe provides an extremely in- 
teresting paper upon“ The Poets Laureate of 
England,” accompanied by fifteen portraits, 
beginning with Ben Jonson, first poet laureate, 
appointed in 1616,and ending with Alfred Aus- 
tin, the fifteenth and present one, appointed in 
1896. Part II of “The Trail of Tartarin”’ is 
given, and new chapters in Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler’s serial, ‘Fuel of Fire.” ‘ Chronicle 
and Comment,” as usual, is filled with the 
freshest literary news and notes, with portraits, 
(Dodd, Mead & Company: New York.) 


— The budget of good things in the August 
St. Nicholas is sufficiently well assorted to 
please the fancy of ail sorts and conditions of 
children. “Tom Jarnagan, Jr.,’’ is the long 
story this month, exciting and interesting to 
boys and girls alike. “Slimme Sir Marma- 
duke’”’ is a delightful bit of nonsense verse, set- 
ting forth the adventures of a very thin knight 
whoin his armor was mistaken for ‘the fire- 
Longs by the giant’s wife. ‘“‘ The Little Maid of 
the Sea’’ is about a fisher lass who mended the 
nets,and took care of her baby brothers, and 
cooked her father’s dinners, and was cheerful in 
ber work. The League, with its prize contests 
in writing and drawing, continues to grow in 
popularity. (Century Company: New York,) 


—— The August Book Buyer has a pleasing 
new cover. The frontispiece is from Watt's 
portrait of Sir Leslie Stephen, tbe well-known 
English critic, whose services as editor of that 
monumental work, the * National Cyclopedia 
of Biography,” have recently been recognized 
by Edward VII. in the bestowal of a title, one of 
the coronation honors. Mr. Stephen's latest 
work is“ The Life and Work of George Eliot,” 
in the English Men of Letters series. There is 
alsu a fine portrait of Sir Gilbert Parker, the 
newly-knighted British novelist, in the costume 
of the Kent Royal Garrison Artillery. “ F. 
Hopkinson Smith and his Work,” “ At Windy- 
goul with Ernest Thompson Seton,” “A Re- 
porter in Crayons,” are ijlustrated papers of 
much interest in this number. (Charles Scrib 
pner’s Sons: New York.) 


—The August issue of Donahoe’s Magazine 
is indeed a midsummer number, witb a boating 
scene as a frontispiece, and an illustrated poem, 
“Three Summer Songs,” by F. M. Capes, to 
open the contents. The leading contribution, 
finely illustrated, is devoted to an interesting 
description of “‘ The Pleasure Ground of a Clois- 
tered Pontiff,’ by Marie Donegan Waisnh. 
“Charlies F. Lummis — Editor, Author, Kx- 
plorer,’’ is the subject of a very appreciative 
sketch by Rev. J. T. Roche ; and some beautiful 
illustrations give the reader farther knowledge 
of the unique environment of the editor of Out 
West. Tbere are also many other articles and 
stories of merit and interest. (Donahoe s Maga- 
zine Company : 18 Boylston St., Boston.) 


— Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly for August 
presents a most entertaining table of contents 
for summer reading, including 8 story of Mar- 
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coni’s next invention, ** A Voice in the Air,” by 
Robert Barr; a humorous story by A. T. Quiller- 
Couch ; another by the author of “ Dodo;” still 
others by Onoto Watanna and Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. The leading paper is by C. E. 
Borchgrevink upon “ The Birds of the Farthest 
South,” illustrated. (Frank Leslie Publishing 
House : 141-147 Fifth Ave., New York.) 


— Inthe Methodist Magazine and Review for 
August, of timeiy interest in connection with 
the coronation of King Edward, is a paper by 
the editor, with twenty illustrations, entitled, 
* Round About London.” Other illustrated arti- 
cles are: ** Among the Habitants;”’ a popular 
science paper on * Living Lamps;” and astudy 
of George Fox, William Penn, and the QWuak- 
ers, by the editor, all well illustrated. “ The 
Bishop of London,” a character-study of Rev. 
Dr. Arthur Foley Winnington Ingram, isa racy 
account of his work in the East End slums of 
London, by William Durban, Kev. Dr. Cleaver 
has an article of blended bumor and wisdom 
on “* How the Layman may Help the Preacher.’’ 
“A Plea for the City” is an eloquent paper by 
Dr. John Watson (“Ian Maclaren’”’). A strik- 
ing article is that by Dr. Joseph Parker on “ The 
Preacher's Relations to the Socialistic Features 
of the Day.” (William Briggs: Toronto.) 


White Mountains as Viewed from Summit of 
Mt. Washington 


Always eager to impart information and 
knowledge concerning the topography of New 
England, the Boston & Maine Kalilroad this 
year furnishes something new — a beautiful 
colored map, which shows the White Mountains 
as viewed from the summit of Mt. Washingtoa. 
It is finished in several different colors, witha 
printed list showing the name of each moun- 
tain peak, also the numerous ravines aud val- 
leys. This map is an interesting and instruct- 
ive work,and is something entirely original. 
It will be mailed to any address by the General 
Passenger Dept., Bosto1 & Maine KR. R., Boston, 
upon receipt of six cents in stamps. 








ALMOST FREE 


THE INVESTORS’ GUIDE 


lf vou desire full information regarding 
the VOlalla Copper Mining and Smelting 
Company, value of its stock, how to par. 
chase it so as to make large profits, and all 
the details concerning tue stock in the 
Copper Company that is now engaging the 
attention of investors, or if you desire to 
keep intouc’ with th mining and oil in- 
dusiry in general, send ten cent. in stamps 
for f ur montbs’ trial subscription for 


THE INVESTORS’ GUIDE 


12 pages, puvlished moathly, fully illus- 
trated, aoly edited, subscription price, 50c. 
per yeer. On and after Jan. 1, $l. per year. 


Address, 
THE ALBERT E. HALL CO., 
PUBLISHERS and FISCAL AGENTS, 
206 Temple Court, New York City 


Nore — If you especially desire informa- 
tion concerning the Vlalia Co., ask for the 
special Olalla ix*ne. 
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the year 1802. 
ot manners and morals. 
on at: eminence overlooking the beautiful 
tect. 

Rates are reasonable, $200 in advance 
light and heat for one year. 
Special rates given to ministers. 


and Elocution. 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, 





The water is from our ow’ artesian well. 
in health and increase in weight alter being at the Academy tor a tew weeks, 





AMONG PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


THERE ARE NONE BETTER THAN 


The East Greenwich Academy 


This well-known school has jast celebrated its centennial, having been founded in 
It is a boarding-school tor young men and young women. 
under the care of experienced and competent teachers who have const nt oversight 
The location cannot be surpassed. 

Narragausett Bay. 


‘They are 
The school is situated 
The drainage is per- 


Students almost invariably improve 


paying for tuition, board, laundry, room, 


In many cases this is reduced by work to $100 per year. 


Courses ot study include College Preparatory, Academic, Commercial, Music, Art, 


ALL TAUGHT BY SPECIALISTS. 


The Fall Term will open Tuesday, Sept. 9, 
Js Send tor catalogue and turther information to the Principal, 


LYU2. 


East Greenwich, R. I. 
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THEIR WORKS LIVE 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Throagh the chambers that it ceils, 
Lo! the amaranthine sweets 

Of the goodly cedar steals ; 
Even Time itselt deteats! 


When its place knows it no more 
Why should we pronounce it dead ? 
Firm in grain, of polish sure, 
Worm nor moth has on it fed. 


So most useful afterward, 
When the torm and voice are still, 
Man’s good works live on unmarred, 
Precious odors to distil ! 


East Lempster, N. H. 





TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SHERIFF 
PEARSON 


REV. ISRAEL LUCE, D. D. 


<\ AMUEL F. PEARSON was born in 
dD Roxbury, Mass., July 16, 1841, and 
spent his early years in the school and 
business of his native town. The call to 
arms for the defence of the nation in 1862 
stirred all the patriotic feelings in young 
Pearson’s soul, and he at once enlisted as 
a private in the United States Army, 
where he proved himself a brave and 
faithful soldier. In the army he won an 
honorable place and marked distinction 
for courage and fidelity, but he yielded to 
the tempting bowl, and found himeelf 
when discharged mastered by an uncon- 
querable appetite. To escape the temp- 
tation of the open saloon, Mr. Pearson 
came to Maine for the protection which 
the Maine Law ostensibly offered. He 
found the Maine Law, however, no pro- 
tection under the administration of faith- 
leas officers ; but in the providence of God 
he made his way to the Allen Mission, 
an adjunct of Chestnut St. Methodist 
Episcopal Church, under the manage- 
ment of Capt. Cyrus Sturdivant, and in 
this mission Mr. Pearson found deliver- 
ance from the power of the cup and sal- 
vation for his soul. He at once threw 
himself into the reform movement, 
which was then at flood-tide in Maine, 
with Murphy and Reynolds as leaders, 
and took his place among the foremost in 
that great temperance movement. Hav- 
ing found his deliverance at the cross of 
Jesus Christ, he directed every fettered 
soul to the same Deliverer. The spirit of 
evangelism possessed him from the begin- 
ning of his career, and it was not long 
before he opened a Mission in the heart of 
the city of Portland where, night after 
night, for more than twenty-five years, 
he has kept the motto ringing, “‘ Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
be saved ;’’ and in this Mission he has 
seen thousands sign the pledge and on 
bended knees seek the grace which saves 
to the uttermost. To this Mission he gave 
a most self-sacrificing devotion, in which 
he had the sympathy of his noble and 
gifted wife and his only lovely daughter, 
Evangeiine, who survives the now heaven- 
united father and mother. 

By the ministry of this trio of earnest 
and Christly souls thousands of homes 
have been made happy and prosperous, 
and tens of thousands have been lifted 
into better condition, many into Christian 
life and workers for their kind. This work 
was largely a work of faith and love, for 
Mr. Pearson received but smal! remunera. 
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tion for these services, which gave him 
little rest day or night, for he held himself 
subject to calls for sickness and death 
at all times. Literally Mr. Pearson gave 
himself, like the Master, with all the en- 
thusiasm of his great heart, to the well- 
being of his fellows, and the acceptance of 
the office of sheriff of Cumberland County 
was only that he might wage a more effi- 
cient warfare against the saloon which 
stood as a menace against his weak brother, 
and also prove to the world the efficiency 
of the Maine Law under the administra- 
tion of a fearless and clean-handed ad- 
ministrator. Such Mr. Pearson proved 
himself through the eighteen months of 
service. Not ashadow of suspicion rested 
upon his fair name, though temptation 
and bribery were rife about him. Incor- 
ruptible was the word which spelled out 
our sherift’s name. 

Notwitbstanding his persistency in pros- 
ecuting the rumsellers, they held the 
sheriff in highest respect for the sturdiness 
with which he adhered to the oath of his 
office, and the courts and the press were 
compelled to acknowledge the unim- 
peachable character he maintained in the 
difficult ordeal through which he has been 
passing. Against the traffic he was bit- 
terly hostile, but the deluded men he 
pitied, and tenderly prayed, ‘‘ Father, for- 
give them, they know not what they do.’’ 

Soon after Mr. Pearson opened his Mis- 
sion and gathered about him those who 
looked to him for counsel and sympathy, 
he felt the need of being ordained, that he 
might administer the sacraments to his 
converts. But knowing that he could 
not secure ordination in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and with the sanction 
of his pastor, Dr. Charles Clark, he took 
a letter of commendation from Chestnut 
St. Church and united with Dr. Charles 
Cullis’ church in Boston, and received 
ordination at the hands of Dr. Cullis and 
several clergymen of different denomi- 
nations, among whom was the writer of 
this tribute; and few have better proof of 
Divine ordination than this man who has 
just gone to his reward. Doubtless God 
has already said, ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant !”’ 

Mr. Pearson’s mission work led him 
among the poorest of the poor, all of 
whom felt that they had a friend in this 
great-suuled man. Many a time he 
shared of his own store with the sick and 
needy, and his coal replenished the fires 
of the comfortiess hovels where he and 
his saintly wife carried the comforts to 
the sick and dying. His tender relation 
to the poor was manifest in the hundreds 
of funerals he attended and the marriages 
he solemnized — largely in excess of any 
clergyman in the city. His was emi- 
nently a work of philanthropy in which 
he gathered from the rich for the help of 
the poor. 

Mr. Pearson literally wore out his life in 
service for others, counting not his own 
life dear unto himself. He has fought a 
good fight and nobly finished his course, 
and many a one will welcome him home 
to heaven who is there by the grace of his 
consecrated brotherliness. 

The administration of Mr. Pearson as 
sheriff of Cumberland County has done 
much to settle the conviction among the 
people that the Maine law in the hands of 
God-fearing and oath-keeping officers is 
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of value beyond price ; and all friends of 
good order and righteousness are mourn- 
ers at the bier of this stalwart soul that 
has just gone up out of great tribulation, 
with robes washed in the blood of the 
Lamb. 

We sorrow that this great heart has xo 
soon dropped out of the fight, and yet we 
count him not yet out of the fight, for 
others will live out the inspiration caught 
from his blazing soul, and fight the more 
valiantly' following the beart of this great 
leader, knowing that still he is in the fore. 
front of the battle for God and humanity. 
Oh, how we shall'miss him in our temper- 
ance gatherings, at the great conventions 
where he once thrilled our hearts with 
his burning words which scorched the 
sinner, but comforted the penitent ! Thou- 
sands looked upon that upturned face as 
he lay in state in Portland City Hall, and 
tears fell upon the coffin which held the 
remains of one of God’s noblemen. 


Old Orchard, Me. 





A FEW DAYS IN PORTLAND 
REV. JOSEPH H. TOMPSON. 


T was iy sad privilege to be one of the 
few from Massachusetts to attend the 
funeral services of Sheriff Pearson, on Sat- 
urday, Ang. 9, at the scene of his labors 
for the last twenty-five years for the salva- 
tion of fallen humanity. Remaining for 
a few days, I have had the impressions of 
this funeral occasion confirmed and deep- 
ened. These impressions are — that the 
people believed in Sheriff Pearson ; that 
they loved him; that they felt that he 
had succeeded in what he;jhad undertaken 
to do as sheriff, in spite of the combined 
forees of the liquor powerZthroughout the 
country, in spite of politicians whose only 
purpose is to have and{hold positions of 
power and profit, in spite of political shy- 
sters, whose knowledge and cunning are 
constantly exerted to break down law to 
satisfy their greed offgain,“and in spite of 





Man Housekeeper 
Tried It Ninety Days 


There is one case on record where a man 
had a good easy time of it while his wife 
was away, and she tells!the tale. 

“ Circumstances made it necessary tor 
me to leave husband for a}month to pursue 
his bacherlordom as best he could. He re- 
solved to give Grape-Nuts a/thorough trial, 
as he had for years been subject to bilious 
attacks and indigestion. 

“ During my absence he gained in weight 
and his health seemed'pertect ; theretore I 
give you, for the benefit! of|isuffering men 
in particular and women in general, bis 
menu tor the ninety days ::Four teaspoon- 
tuls of Grape-Nuts sprinkled with a little 
salt and covered with good cream, one 
slice of bread and butter, one large cup of 
Postum Cereal Coffee (made according to 
directions), and all the fruit he wanted. 

“* He worked during the time nine hours 
a day,and never realized he possessed a 
stomach. This diet my husband earnestly 
recommends to office men, students, and to 
all people of sedentary habits especially ; 
and let me tell it to all wives, this meal can 
be prepared by an inexperienced servant, 
or a young son or daughter,‘*thereby saving 
yourself hours of labor. Try it. It wil! 
make your work lighter, your purse 


heavier, your body healthier, and all ot you 
happier.” Name given by the Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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‘he great number of people who are led to 
elieve that the prohibitory law is good 
for nothing because it does not enforce it- 
self ; and that his name will go down in 
history gratefully remembered, when the 
imes of other men, supposed to be great, 
shall have been forever forgotten. 

The funeral occasion was one long to be 
remembered. The whole front of the 
long platform of the Gospe) Mission was 
anked with floral offerings. By them 
friends and organizations not only in, but 
also out of, the State expressed something 
of their appreciation of the sheriff’s char- 
acterand work. One was from New York, 
and another from the Massachusetts Pro- 
hibitionists. Dr. Whitaker’s eulogy was a 
noble tribute to the honesty, fidelity, sym- 
pathy, ability, and success of Sheriff Pear- 
son in all that he had undertaken to do 
for faluen humanity and the establisbment 
and perpetuation of Christian govern- 
ment. Mrs. L. M, N. Stevens, president 
of the W.C.T. U., spoke of her knowl- 
edge of his work as a citizen of Portland. 
Hers was not only a loving tribute, but 
also a prophecy that the effects of his 
labors will be world-wide and lasting. 

Rev, C. S. Cummings, cf Auburn, Me., 
candidate for sheriff of Androscoggin 
County, preached three times in the city 
Aug. 8, morning and evening at the 
Chestnut St. Church, and in the after- 
noon at Congress St. His topic was, 
‘‘ Christian Citizenship.’”’ I heard him in 
the morning and afternoon. Evidently 
he isa preacher who preaches ‘ for peo- 
ple who live in this world.’’ May his tribe 
increase! And evidently Rev. W. 8. 
Bovard, of Congress St., is one of them. 
I heard him in the evening. His subject 
was, ‘‘ The Present Crisis of the Temper- 
ance Cuuse in Port)and.’? He made the 
statement, and reiterated and emphasized 
it, that what has been done during Mr. 
Pearson’s incumbency of the office of 
sherift for the enforcement of the prohibit- 
ory law emanated solely from his de- 
partment. He called attention to the 
combined forces against law  enforce- 
ment; the present dilemma of the city 
government ; what ought tobe done ; and 
to the dangers of the situation. The ad- 
dress was a calm, practical, strong presen- 
tation of the case, and his audience must 
have felt the force of his claim that the 
citizens of Portland will not have done 


Methodist Mutual Fire {nsaranee 


As ordered by the General Conference, 1896 


Fire, Lightning *"* Tornado 


Insurance at Cost 
THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH 
INSURANCE CO., 
of Chicago, Ill. 
Organized by the Board of Insurance. 








Do not wait for present insurance to expire. If 
now insured, date your applications ahead. 
INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST, UNDER 
AN EXPERIENCED AND ECONOMIOC- 
AL MANAGEMENT, UPON THE 
EASIEST POSSIBLE TERMS 
OF PAYMENT, AND 


Absolutely Safe 


Profits divided pro rata each year. 


J. B. HOBBS, Pres. J. R. LINDGREN, Treas. 
HENRY C. JENNINGS, D. D., Vice Pres. 


HENRY P. MAGILL, Sec. and Mgr. 
57 Washington St., Chicago, Ill 
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their duty until the city government 
knows that it must unequivocally, impar- 
tially, and continuously enforce the pro- 
hibitory law. Portland Methodism is to 
be congratulated upon hav ng such able 
ex ponents of civic righteousness, 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





LETTER FROM SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA 


S. E. BRIDGMAN. 


ONG BEACH, about twenty miles 
irom Los Angeles, is une of the finest 
seaside resorts on the coast, reminding one 
ot the photographs of the Concha at San 
Sebastian on the Bay of Biscay. Its park, 
with pines and palms, long avenues bor- 
dered with flowers of richest hue, and 
humming-birds darting in and out; fine 
churches and schools; bathing all the year 
round ; the Pacific, bearing the ** Aloha”’ 
ot Hawaii; the beautiful Catalina Islands 
twenty miles away; San Pedro, with the 
unceasing beauty of the tountain-range 
on the west; the government break water, 
on which millions of dollars are being ex- 
pended —all this makes the place most at- 
tractive and restful to the tired workers; 
yet on the Sabbath it is a veritable Vanity 
Fair, and thousands throng the beach. The 
pavilion, the lovely promenade, the merry- 
go-round, the call of the captains of fish- 
ing or pleasure boats, the attraction of 
pretty stores, the shouts of children, bands 
olf music, tell that to a host thefourth com- 
mandment is relegated to tolk-lore, tradi- 
tion, romance, and is a mere item con- 
pected with the worship of the childhood 
oi the world. It is pleasant to turn to the 
“Tabernacle” on a quiet street and find 
that to the ever true and loyal followers 
ot Wesley it is a rival and attracts its thou- 
sands. The old-fashioned camp-meeting 
ot our boyhood has changed in some re- 
spects its aspects, but still we hear the 
echoes ot the past as all sing with the old 
enthusiasm and “read their title clear to 
mansions in the skies,” iooking onward 
to the time ‘‘ when we shall meet to part 
no more, on Canaan’s happy shore,” with 
our sins all washed away. So the warmth, 
the tervor, the earnestness, of olden time 
are reproduced in our conterences. 
* x 


One ot the charms of travel on the Pacific 
Coast is the meeting of old friends from 
the Atlantic,and getting new visions of 
lite in the different churches and the work 
being accomplished by their members. 
We had a delighttul surprise last Sabbath 
in meeting Bishop J. W. Hamilton and 
listening to a sermon from him before a 
large audience filling the great Tabernacle 
to overflowing, from the text, ‘‘ Whatso- 
ever is right, that shall ye receive’ —a 
strong, earnest plea for righteousness in all 
the transactions of life. It was a joy to 
meet the old pastor of the People’s Church, 
Boston, which he tounded and where he 
labored for nine years. The same massive 
head, now covered with silver gray, the 
same genial smile, the same rich, melodi- 
ous voice, the same telling eloquence, the 
same earnest worker, as when with H. M. 
Moore, R. H. Remington, and others, he 
threw his energies into the Moody cam- 
paign in that city yearsago. The Bishop 
is a modern St. Paul in caring for the 
churches, and only a man robust in body 
and tervent in spirit conld bear the burden 
which his loving associates have laid upon 
him. New Mexico, Calitornia, Nevada, 
Oklahama, Arizona, with a dash into old 
Mexico, give little time “to go a-fishing”’ 
or “to laze round and read novels.”’ Since 
his election, two years ago, to this high and 
honorable office, in this territory he has 
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raised $550,000 for universities — eudow- 
ments for same and the canceling of old 
debts. The Pacific University at San José 
has wiped out $60,000, the University of 
Southern California $40,000, and tor some 
he has raised $200,000 for an endowment. 
The Biehop is to dedicate, this month, 
three new churches, then he begins his 
visit to the Fall Conferences — Kansas, 
Iowa, Oklahoma. Like his loved and hon- 
ored brothers, his rest is in toil and work. 





Recent Uprisings in China 


be first direct information from West 

China relative to the recent uprisings 
in the province of Sz-chuen, has reached 
Assistaat Corresponding Secretary Carroll 
in the form of letters from Mrs. Florence 
B. Manly, wife of Rev. W. Edward Man- 
ly, and from Rev. Joseph Beech, both of 
Chungking. The letter from Mr. Beech, 
which is dated June 22, says : 


* Word has just been received from Mr. Man- 
ly and Rev. Spencer Lewis, superintendent of 
the mission, who are in that neighborhood, that 
the ‘ Red Lantern Society,’ the local name for 
Boxers, bas burned the chapel at Tien Ku 
Chiao (Heaven’s Ancient Bridge) and killed the 
preacher and four other members. This place 
is in the open country in the middle of our ter- 
ritory. The officials have endeavored to sup- 
press these Boxer practices and have previously 
decapitated six and crucified one. Through 
this section there has been drought for consider- 
able time, and this adds to the unrest. We are 
confident the officials can cope with it — but it 
may cause us much loss in the outlying dis- 
tricts. The preacher above mentioned was the 
oldest man and one of the most trustworthy in 
our work —a man without personal enemies, 
who had the joy of God in his heart and who 
loved his work. A few days — two, I believe — 
previous to his death, he said he was ready to go 
this way if God wished it. Trouble was expected 
in that quarter at any time as the members in 
different parts had been visited and compelled 
to burn their Bibles or give up their lives. Only 
one had met his death previously. He was a 
small official who had come among them as an 
inquirer, but his sincerity was doubted. This 
man readily recanted and agreed to burn in- 
eense before the idols and recognize them as 
his gods. While in this act he was cut down. 
The others took courage from this, feeling that 
the more faithful were safe; but, alas! the most 
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faithful was the next victim. Mr. Lewis should 
have been at the place yesterday, and you will 
doubtless soon have full particulars from him 
and from Mr. Manly, who accompanies him. 
I send you this advance word, and in so doing 
assure you that your workers on the field are 
confident that no widespread destruction will 
come from it, at the same time asking your 
prayers that it may end quickly and purify the 
persecuted and in al other ways God may over- 
rule it to His glory.” 


The letter from Mrs. Manly, dated June 
23, says: 


““Three weeks ago today Mr. Manly started 
for Tsicheo on his second itinerary of the dis- 
trict. Two days ago a letter from bim contains 
very sad news: ‘Tbe Boxers bave destroyed the 
chureh in Tien Ku Chiao and the homes of 
several of the Christians, and bave put to death 
four of the members, the preacher in charge be- 
ing one of thefour.’ We have known for some 
three or four months past of Boxers practicing 
here and therein the district to the north and 
east of Tsicheo. It has been said that meu came 
from the north and taught the diabolical arts of 
the Boxers to bands of bad characters in the vil- 
lages of that district. 

** Over a month ago they made an attack upon 
the judgment hall of one of the officials, and 
later attempted to attack a city, but were put to 
rout by troops sent from the provincial capital. 
The high officials nave been endeavoring to end 
these riots by putting to death a number of the 
leaders. Nine have been recently beheaded — 
one of them from near Tien Ku Chiao. They 
bave been considered rebels again st the govern- 
ment quite as much as persecutors of the 
church. The trouble at Tien Ku Chiao occurred 
about midnight of the 10th of June, and is the 
first open attack in the «hurch, though there 
bas been mucb threatening. 

* The chapel at that place was built in 1900 by 
a gift from America supplemented by offerings 
of the believers of that place. The member- 
ship bas increased rapidly and the sincerity of 
the members was marked. Tbe preacher in 
charge was advanced in years and a really ripe 
Christian character, ready for the martyr’s 
crown. Mr. Manly and Supt. Lewis proceeded 
to Tsicheo and hoped to goto Tien Ku Chiao, so I 
suppose they are there now. Am anxiously 
awaiting further tidings from them. 

“These present persecutions merely mean 
larger opportunities for the spread of the Gos- 
pel. The situation here is not at all like it was 
in the north two yearsago. The officials are on 
the right side, and are endeavoring to exter- 
minate rather than trying to promulgate the 
Boxer movement. 

‘| hesitate much to send home the news of 
Boxer troubles because of the panic it creates in 
the hearts of so many of our people at home. 
Weare much touched with sympathy for the 
persecuted ones, but know that we must expect 
to meet such oppositions as long as there is an 
evil force in the werld at enmity with the good. 
It only stirs us to greater activities. Wedo not 
expect any wide-spread Boxer movement, but 
think it is only temporary and local.” 


A later letter from Rev. Joseph Beech, 
ot Chunkiny, dated June 30, concerning the 
West China uprising, is just received. He 
Says: 

‘**Since last writing more news of the Boxer 
troubles bes arrived. It indicates a widespread 
movement, with increasing power and viv- 
lence. In addition to the destruction of the 
Tien Ku Cniao community, Wu Hwang Tsang 
bas been destroved, but most of the people es- 
caped. Between Tsi Cheo and Chentu the ex- 
tent of the trouble is unknown, but a letter 
from Rev. H. O. Cady states there is consider- 
able alarm at Chentu; the officials, however, 
are confident there will be no serious trouble 
there. Throughout the country there has been, 
however, widespread destruction already, and 
it is probable that most of the Christians living 
outside walled cities, comprising several hun- 
dred . persons, will lose all they have, if not life 
itself. There are now very many who have 
neither home, food nor clothing. Rev. Spencer 
Lewis is doing what he can toassist them, and 
has secured about fifty taels from the officials 
for this purpose and coffins to bury the dead 
But to meet this suffering we should Have spe 
cial money at band. Mr. Lewis telegraphs that 
the Boxers have been defeated. Telegrams 


have been sent to Pekin and Shanghai by the 
viceroy, so the news bas doubtless reached 
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America through that source. All is quiet at 
Chunking, and the officials seem confident that 
the trouble will be confined to the country dis- 
tricts.”’ 





W.H. M. S. Notes 


— The annual meeting of the Won:an’s 
Home Missionary Society, which opens, Oct. 15, 
in Kansas City, Mo., is likely to be a large and 
inspiring one. 


— The Central Christian Advocate, published 
in Kansas City, Mo., proposes to give ample 
Space to the work of the W. H. M.S. not only 
during the annua! meeting, but fora number 
of weeks preceding, in order to arouse interest 
in its behalf. 


— Miss Carrie Barge, general organizer for 
the Young People’s Bureau of the W. H. M.S., 
and Miss Ida Lewis, deaconess, represented the 
W.H. M.S. at the recent Interdenominational 
Missionary Conference at Silver Bay, N. Y. An 
important outcome of all missionary coufer- 
ences is the spread of information. Not only 
do workers become better acquainted with their 
own literature, but they are also brought into 
contact with the literature furnished by other 
denominations. Miss Barge writes: ‘* The ex- 
hibit of the literature of the W. H. M. S. was 
equal to the best at the recent conference in 
Silver Bay.” 


—— Christian workers among the Mormons 
have need of much self-denial. Think of two 
cultivated, Christian young women living ina 
community wholly Mormon, themselves tbe 
only Gentiles in the place. This is the case at 
Moroni, Utah. Here these earnest young 
women gather inthe children, and are slowly 
but really molding them to an appreciation of 
higher and better things tban Mormonism can 
teach. 


—The work of the national organizers of 
the W. H. M.S. on our great frontiers is full of 
incident and interest. It is an inspiring work 
because it gives promise of such great things 
for the future. A pastor who heard for the first 
time of the work of the W. H. M.S., said to the 
organizer: “I have not hitherto understood 
what the Society really aims to do, but now 
that I know it, I shall do all in my power to 
promote such patriotic and Christiana work 
as this.” 


— Work for homeless children might well 
be expected of a society of Christian women. 
Durirg nine months the Mothers’ Jewels 
Home in York, Neb., admitted twenty-nine 
children to its hospitable doors, and during 
that time eighteen children were placed in 
good homes. Unlike tnis, the Watts de Peyster 
Home at Tivoli, N. Y., retains the children 
committed to its care until they reach the age 
of eighteen years. Both of these Homes are 
prospering, us is also the Cunningham Deacon- 
ess Home and Orphanage in Urbana, lil. Ail 
are under the care of the W. H. M.S. 


— Rust Halli, the new building for the Train- 
ing School of the W. H. M.S. in Washington, 
D. C., will be a noble and beautiful structure. It 
is rapidly nearing completion, and will be ready 
for the opening «f the school year, Oct. 1. It is 
hoped and confidently expected that a large 
class will enter. Write to Dr. C. W. Gallagher, 
1140 N. Capitol St., Washington, D.C., for a cata- 
logue. 


— The Augast number of Woman’s Home 
Missions has for its special theme, ** Work in the 
South,’’ both among whites and colored people. 
Some excellent pictures adorn its pages, and 
much information not only from workers in the 
Society, but from outsiders who have seen the 
work as carried on in different parts of the 
South, is given. This paper is making rapid 
advance in its subscription list. Miss Mary 
Belle Evans, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, is pub- 
lisher. 


—“Thething that impresses me in your 
country,” said an intelligent observer from 
Europe, “isthe absolute disappearance of the 
peasant class. They leave us, but they are not 
to be found here.” With the peasants of Europe 
in all their ignorance and degradation lifted to 
American citizenship in a few short months 
after their arrival on our shores, the problems 
of citizenship are vastly increased, and the 
strengthening of home missionary work be- 
comes imperative. 


— In the death of Dr. Stephen L. Baldwin 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society loses a 
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good friend. He was never weary of promoting 
its interests wherever possible, and his going 
out will bring real sorrow to large numbers o: 
home missionary workers, although he was 
necessarily more identified with the workers i: 
the foreign field.;*A good and gracious and belp- 
ful spirit, he bas left his impress upon many 
lives. 


— Mrs. H. @. Jennings, Maple Ave., Avon 
dale, Cincinnati, O., is the general secretary o 
the Bureiu of Supplies of the W. H.M.%. She 
especially requests auxiliaries who desire to 
contribute to this department to get informa 
tion through the Conference supply secretary 
making a monthly report to this secretary. 
She also asks that before sending supplies a card 
or letter be sent to the minister, informing tim 
of their coming, and requesting a reply at once 
on receipt of the goods. Ministers, mission- 
aries, and teachers desiring aid through this 
department should send direct to Mrs. Jennings. 


— The concert lesson to be studied by aux- 
iliaries of the W. H. M. S. in September is on 
the work of the Society in the South. A num- 
ber of excellent helps are provided for this 
meeting, among which are “ Light-bearer for 
the King,” recently published; “ Work in Our 
Own Africa,” by Mrs. Mary Haven Thirkield; 
Dixie,” ‘“*A Good Sample,” “ First and Last,’’ 
and “ Protestants and Patriots of our Southern 
Highlands.” Tbere are also excellent type- 
written papers loaned on a variety of subjects 
connected with the work in the South. 


—For many years past the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society bas held an anniversary 
meeting each year at Ocean Grove, N. J. This 
year the dates were August 5, 6, and 7, the last 
day being given entirely to deaconeas work. 
The program was never better, the attendance 
more inspiring, or the speakers more interest- 
ing and effective than on this occasion. Mrs. 
Clinton B, Fisk was the presiding officer ; Mrs. 
Delia Lathrop Williams was present through- 
out the meeting—her first visit to Ocean 
Grove; and Miss Carrie Barge, national organ- 
izer for young people (also new to Ocean 
Grove), came to the meeting fresh from the in- 
Spiration of the Silver Bay Conference on 
Missions. Work for immigrants was forcibly 
presented by Miss Alma Mathews; Miss Ada 
Ingrauam spoke in a most persuasive and con- 
vincing manner of the settlement work in 
Jacksonville, Fla., an outgrowth of Boylan 
Home; and other fields equally attractive 
were presented, notably our new interest in 
Porto Rico. The meeting was favored witha 
fine address by Dr. UC. W. Drees, and an excel 
lent picture of deaconess work there by Miss 
Isabel F. Horton. On the last evening an over- 
flowing audience greeted the young women who 
presented ‘A Dreamof Our Country's N eds 
— Illustrated.” Many lines of work were thus 
briefly brought in visible form before tne eye 





ANNOUNCEMENT 

Several months ago the readers of a tew 
selected papers were notified that a bottle 
ot Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine could 
be obtained tree by writing to Vernal Rem- 
edy Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Other publishers 
secured the same privilege for their read- 
ers. The results to those who ordered tree 
bottles have been most remarkable and 
gratifying. 

Any reader ot Zron’s HERALD may have 
a trial bottle ot Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wine sent tree and prepaid if they need it 
and write for it. 

One small dose of this remarkable rem- 
edy, once a day, quickly and perfectly 
cures indigestion and catarrh of the stom- 
ach, cures constipation, so that in less than 
a week you have no more trouble, clears 
the liver and kidneys of congestion so those 
vital organs become healthy and active. 

Vernal Saw Valmetto Berry Wine takes 
all inflammation and catarrh from the 
bladder, and all pain and trouble trom 
prostate gland. 


‘ 
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i wou the ear, and we trust the heari, of many 
person hitherto indifferent. Altogether the 
niversary throughout may be considered a 
eat success. Much literature was distributed, 

yd much was sought for —an always encour- 
ng feature of a meeting of this kind. 





A Successful Retort 


N one occasion, a clergyman, meeting 

( ) a doctor of his acquaintance who was 

. professional Deist, was accosted by the 
torin the tollowing manner: 

* Do you follow preaching to save souls? ”’ 


ss Yes.” 
‘* Did you ever see a soul? ”’ 
as No.”’ 

‘ Did you ever hear a soul? ” 
“ Noe.” 
‘ Did you ever taste a soul? ”’ 
‘* No.” 
* Did you ever smell] a soul? ” 
4s No.” 
‘* Did you ever feel a soul? ”’ 

‘ Yea,"" 


‘ Well,” said the doctor, *‘ there are four 
ot the five senses against one, upon the 
question of whether there is a soul.” 

The clergyman then asked his adversary 
if he was a doctor ot medicine. 

“Toa.” 

‘* Did you ever see a pain? ” 

“ No,” 

** Did you ever hear a pain? ”’ 

No.”’ 

‘Did you ever taste a pain? ”’ 
o No.’’ 

‘‘ Did you ever smell a pain ? ”’ 
“No.” 

Did you ever teel a pain ? ” 
Yes.” 

** Well, then,” said theclergyman, “ there 
are four senses against one upon the ques- 
tion whether there can be a pain — and 
yet, sir, you know there is a pain,and I 
know there is a soul.” -—— Selected. 


- 





A New Religious Question 


rTV\HERE is rapidly developing in Eng- 

land a religious agitation in connec- 
tion with education which, although of a 
different character, promises to be only a 
little less intense than that which is dis- 
turbing France. ‘ 

The occasion of the disturbance is the 
Education bill, the vital clauses of which 
were forced through the House of Com- 
mons, although by greatly reduced major- 
ities, just before the recess. The new bill 
merges inacommorn system the so-called 
board schools, hitherto maintained at the 
public cost, and the “ voluntary”’ schools, 
hitherto maintained by religious denom- 
inations, mostly by the Church ot Eng- 
land, and it gives the managing bodies cf 
these voluntary schouls a considerable ma- 
jority in the new boards of control. In 
these schools religious instruction is a reg- 
ular teature of the school work, and not 
religious instruction merely, but the forms 
and catechism of the Established Church. 
The net result of the change will be to give 
these denominational schools of the Estab- 
lished Chureh the status of State schools, 
supported by the public rates, regardless of 
the religious predilecticns of the ratepay- 
ers. There are eight thousand villages in 
which these clerical schools are all the 
schools there are, so that the Nonconform- 
ist ratepayers of those villages will be 
taxed for the privilege of having their chil- 
dren taught a system of religious belief 
and torm which they heartily detest. 

Naturally enough, all the Nonconform- 
ist bodies are up in arms against this im- 
position, and some of their leaders go so 
far as to declare that they will not pay the 
rates fixed for the maintenance of such a 
system. The Government is openly warned 
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that the attempt to institute this system 
will result in a sort of religious war, and 
that ultimately there will be such reprisals 
as will make extreme churchmen regret 
rather bitterly the policy which provoked 
them. Itis manifest that to force sucha 
scheme through Parliament will revive 
with tenfold intensity the old agitation for 
the disestablishment of the English Church, 
and Mr. Balfour may well pause to con- 
sider whether it is worth while to kindle 
such a fire. Ultimately, through the very 
revolt which it would provoke, the scheme 
might result in sucha separation of Church 
und State,and sucha divorce of religious 
and secular education, as obtains in this 
country. — Boston Journal, 





Lunenburg's Old Home Week 


LD Home Week” in Lunenburg 

was an occasion of more than or- 
dinary interest. Preparations were made 
by the citizens of the town to give an ap- 
propriate welcome to the sons and daugh- 
ters of other days in their return once more 
to their old home, 

The ministers of the place, Rev. O. W. 
Scott, ot the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and Rev. David Wallace, of the Congrega- 
tional, began the good work. Union serv- 
ices were arranged in their respective 
churches the Sunday previous, to which all 
the preachers who had gone out from the 
town were invited— Rev. William  B. 
Heath, of Cochesett, of the New England 
Southern Conference; Rev. William H. 
Adams, ot Gill and Bernardston, Rev. Geo. 
E. Sanderson, of Danvers, and Rev. Alonzo 
Sanderson, of Lynn, all ot the New 
England Conterence, all from the same 
sohool district, and with one exception 
nearly sll of the same age. Only two 
could well come — Rev. W. H. Adams and 
Rev. George E. Sanderson. These two 
brethren were the preachers, and their ser- 
mons were much enjoyed. 

Wednesday was “the great day of the 
feast.”?” The town hall was opened to the 
reception of the visiting ones, who were 
met by the waiting citizens and given ua 
most royal welcome. Many were the 
happy meetings and greetings. Time had 
silvered the locks ot most, but all were 
young again in the happy memories of 
their young days. Hon. Geo. S. Boutwell, 
of Groton, far advanced in years, graced 
the occasion. 


66 
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At noon there was a lunch. At 1.30 the 
public exercises were held in the Congre- 
gational Church, which was well filled by 
an enthusiastic and receptive audience. 
With a fine band of music present, and an 
excellent choir, nothing was wanting in the 
musical line. Rev. O. W. Scott led in an 
appropriate prayer. The speaking began 
by a happy and well-chosen address of 
welcome by ex-Representative James A. 
Litchfield, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, president of the day, that made 
every one feel at home and gave the key to 
the speeches that Ex.-Gov. 
George S. Boutwell was first introduced. 
Although not strictly a native of the town, 
yet here he began life and went forth to his 
long and honorable career. He was at his 
best, and spoke in an optimistic mood. 
He was followed in an address by Rev. 
Alonzo Sanderson on ‘* Lunenburg, Past, 
Present and Future.”’ Rev. David Wallace 
read an original poem of much merit. 
Reminiscences, interesting and instructive, 
trom A. C. Estabrook, followed. 

The banquet was at 5, with James Hil- 
dreth, Esq., as toastmaster. Nearly two 
hundred were seated to enjoy the hospital- 
ity of the town. Speeches were made by 
the visiting and resident clergy, together 
with happy remarks from C. A. Goodrich 
and T. J. Sanderson, old school teachers. 
A band concert in the evening closed one 
ot the happiest days and gatherings of a 
lifetime in one of the most charming old 
towns of the State. 


tollowed. 





Witnessing a Good Confession 


BUSINESS man of large responsi- 

bilities in the prime of life was sud- 
denly seized with a tatal illness. He had 
been a leader in the church and in public 
affairs, honored and trusted for many 
years. When he became aware of his con- 
dition, he arranged as taras he could his 
business matters, and on the morning of 
the last day he asked his physician, ‘‘ Can 
you do anything more forme?” The an- 
swer was, “I cannot.’’ Then he called his 
wife and children to his bedside and pro- 
posed that they should sing together one of 
his favorite hymns, ** My taith looks up to 
Thee.” After that he led them, as he had 
often done, in reciting the Twenty-third 
Psalm. With the last words on his lips he 
went into the lite beyond. He is greatly 
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This is a great year for Bedsteads. 
metal-workers are discovering new effects in 
architectural 
studying new combinations to adorn them. 

Here is a Bedstead of «a leafy pattern, in 
foliage green, with old Etruscan brass trim- 
mings, the whole treated with a satin finish 
and finally decorated with gold. 
in design, in color, and in low cost ; for although 
it is a most elaborate affair, the economy of 
* working in inexpensive metal 
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denced by the low price of $37 for a large 4}-foot 


Bedstead. Unlike burnished brass, this frame will not lose one atom of its beauty 


with hard usage. 
its price. 


Will you not take the trouble to see it * 


It will outwear and outshine any Wood Bedstead at three times 
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missed in his home, in’ the social and busi- 
ness circles in which he was loved and 
valued, but the mention of his name brings 
light and hope to them rather than sorrow. 
The way he went is the way in which we 
would all like to take the journey which 
is certainly before us into another world. 
Are you getting ready for it ? —Congrega- 
tionalist. 


TRE CONFERENCES 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Dover District 


Epping.— Within three weeks New Hamp- 
shire Conference has lost by death three of its 
members — Kev. E. R. Perkins, Rev. W. H. 
Jones,and Rev. S. P. Heath. They were all 
noble men, who honored their profession and 
office. Rev. C. U. Dunning remarked a few days 
ago that 101 of his associates bad fallen since 
his connection with the Conference. How 
blessed the hope of the Christian tbat ancbors 
the soul to the certainties within the veil! 
Death does not break the chain of faith that 
holds both sides of the river. 

The rain fe)l in torrents as the friends met at 
the late home of Rev. W. H. Joues,the resi- 
dence of his daughter, Mrs. Swain, Monday after- 
noon, Aug. ll,to weep with the sorrowing and 
to express their heartfelt sympathy with the 
afflicted family and church. The funeral serv- 
ices were in charge of Presiding Kider Robins, 
assisted by Rev. W. J. Wilkins, Rev. Otis Cole, 
and Rev, E. N. Jarrett. ‘Rock of Ages,” and 
“ My Jesus, as Thou wilt,” were the appropriate 
selections rendered by the choir. Four of the 
preachers were honorary pall-bearers, assisted 
by four of the residents of the town. The burial 
was in a beautiful spot on the brow of a hill. 
The mists lifted, the sun shone out, as we left 
the mortal body of our dear brother to await 
the glorious morning of the resurrection. 


Portsmouth.— On Thursday, July 31, one of 
the elect women of our church, Mrs. Almira F. 
Leavitt, passed away to her eternal home. 
Death came suddenly, but she was ready. Mrs. 
Leavitt poesessed rare qualities of mind and 
heart, and will be sadly missed. She was a 
grand-niece of Grace Fletcher, wife of Daniel 
Webster. The funeral services were held at the 
family home on Middle St., Monday, Aug. 4, 
conducted by ber pastor, Rev. T. Whiteside. 
Mr. Whiteside left Portsmouth, Aug. 8, fora 
few weeks of needed rest at Chicopee, Mass. 
Eight new families have recently been udded 
to the pastor’s visiting list. 


East Rochester. —The Sunday-school bad a 
delightful outing at Central Park, Aug. 12. The 
school was never more prosperous than at the 
present. Sidney Hayes, the superintendent, 
Says: “The credit is due to my excellent corps 
of teachers.” The pastor says: “They bavea 
superior superintendent.” To help culture 
young life for the kingdom is un inspiring 
work. No service brings one nearer to the 
heart of Gou. Strange to Say, some schools 
find it difficult to secure teachers. Rev. M. T. 
Cilley and wife are spending their vacation at 
Hedding. 


Newysields. — The tinances of the church area 
little in advance of what. they were at this time 
last year. Sunday morning congregations are 
increasing. Rev. W. B. Locke is a faithful 
worker, and is longing to see an old-time reviv- 
al. Mrs. Kendali is spending the summer 
with her mother, Mrs. Dr. Pike. 


Somersworth. — Many of our people are out of 
the city for the summer. The church voted 
their pastor a vacation, but the pastor, Kev. 
W. H. Hutchin, finds it very comfortable at 
home. Miss Thompson, of Odessa, Del., grand- 
daughter of the late Bisbop Scott, is a guest at 
the parsonage. 





Hedding. — The program for the cam p-meet- 
ing, Aug. 25-30, bas been published. Rev. L. R. 
Danforth has charge of the singing. Rev. Ed- 
gar Blake will givea lecture each morning on 
some vital topic of spiritual interest. Miss 
Elizabeth, Wiles, a deaconess from Borton, who 
was so helpful jlast year, will be present and 
hold a service daily. Programs have been 
mailed to all our churches. Please circulate 
them. Pray for the meeting. Plan to be pres- 
ent. Invite your friends. A week of religious 
service in our beautiful grove will bring new 
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life to our hearts anda spiritual uplift to our 
churches. EMERSON. 


Concord District 


Swiftwater.— The church shines with three 
coats of fresh paint, the bill for which is paid. 
A gilt ornament finishes the spire. The 
sningles are on hand for the parsonage, and 
they propose to “ makea bee”’ and put them 
on as soon as haying isover. Much credit in 
securing funds for this work is due to Mrs. Mina 
Nutterand Mrs. Rose Scott, who have worked 
very earnestly. 


East Haverhill.—‘'A feast of good things.’’ 
That is what the pastor advertised was to come 
on Sunday, Aug. 10, for the church here. What 
was up? The presiding elder was coming to 
speak his little temperance piece on Saturday 
evening and to preach on Sunday morning. 
Wouldn’t that be atreat? Well, that was not 
where the ‘feast’ came in, however. There 
were to be present on that day Dr. Will- 
iam Rice Newhall, the principal of Wilbra- 
ham Academy, and Rev. Jobu E. Maynard, 
of Patchogue, L. I, a member of the New 
York East Conference, who were on a vacation 
trip, or may be a tramp. Both of them were 
booked to preach, and later in the week give 
Epwortb League addresses. The people found 
a few crumbs at the elder’s table, but the feast 
later in tbe day. It was an interesting sight at 
the communion service to have five ministers 
at the table together, for, beside those named, 
there were the pastor and Rev. Mellen How- 
ard. These brethren were to start Monday 
morning for a trip over Moosilauke and up 
through Franconia Notch, but wh2n the morn- 
ing came it was raining hard. We are sure 
they must have been disappointed. But it has 
rained about every other day during the entire 
season. 

We were glad to see in the Sunday morning 
congregation Mr. Geo. E. Whitaker, publisher 
of ZION’S HERALD, who is in this section re- 
cuperating, and to Know that he is very much 
better in health and will soon be at his post 
of duty. The pure air of this north country 
has healing in it,and would do many a man 
good to breathe it. 


North Haverhill.—The parsonage has been 
newly painted and loots finely. The next 
point of attack is to be the church, that will 
have achange of color. The work is very hupe- 
ful bere. Rev. C. E. Eaton and his tamily are 
in favor witb the people. The financial man- 
agement keeps things in good condition. 


Personal. — The death of Rev. Simeon Paddle- 
ford Heath occurred on Saturday morning, Aug. 
9. For months past he had been failing, and 
to those who were bear to him his death was 
not unexpected. He was a little past eighty 
years of age. Only few of the younger men knew 
him, but to the older men he was truly 
‘a brother beloved.” No pastor who went 
to the place in which he lived ever tound 
him other than one of the most interested 
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listeners, faithful advisers, and ardent support- 
ers. He always spoke well of these me; 
While he appreciated the gifts of some mo: 
than others, no man was ever slighted by hi: 
even in the least degree. For several years h; 
had made his home in Gilford. Over a year ay: 
his wife died. Since then he has been cared fo 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Wadleigh, who have don, 
all for him that a son or daughter could do. 
He always spoke in the best terms of their in 
terestin him. The day of his funeral was very 
stormy. Some of those who were desired to b« 
present could not be found by telegraph. The 
services were held in the churcn, in charge « 
the presiding elder. Brief remarks were mac 
by Revs. R. S. Thompson, A. E. Draper, J. H 
Vincent, and the elder. Rev. G. W. Jones als 
assisted in the service. Tbe misisters acted as 
bearers. A delegation of the Odd Fellows was 
present and performed their burial service. 
He was laid to rest by the side of his wife in the 
village cemetery. While this service was i: 
progress there was another ia the town of Epp- 
ing, where Rev. W. H. Jones was carried to 
his grave. Within two weeks three of the 
members of our Conference have gone — first 
Rev. E. R. Perkins, then these two fathers 
in our Israel. The memory of the just is 
blessed. 

It may not be known that aliof Mr. Heath's 
pruperty goes to benevolent purposes. We 
have not learned the contents of the will precise- 
ly, but he long ago put most of his money 
into the hands of the Missionary and Church 
Extension Societies on the annuity plan; also 
$500 wae given in the same way to the Penacook 
church. His bouse goes to the parties who cared 
for him since his wife’s death. His library-case, 
together with quite a portiou of the books, goes 
to the parsonage to stay there for the use of the 
pastors who may serve that soviety. The re- 
mainder of the books were designated to be 
given to some of his friends. An interesting 
part of his intellectual stock consists of several 
drawers full of sermons. Nearly every one is 
fully written out. When it is known that he 
was a most excellent preacher, we are as- 
sured that bere is astock of manuscript worth 
reading. He hoped, when all bills were settled, 
that there would be $00 for the church. He 
made every arrangement, even to the smallest 
details for his funeral. His place will not soon 
be filled in this little church. But his memory 
is “as ointment poured forth.” 


Laconia, First Church.—The reports in 
finances are very encouraging. The work keeps 
up well. The Sunday-school average is very 
good. Dr. Hills is at his post doing faithful 
service. His son Charles has recently graduated 
from the Boston School of Osteopathy and be- 
gun its practice. He expects to open an office 
in Lynn, Mass. 

Piermont and Haverhill. — By reason of the 
funeral of Rev. S. P. Heath, we had to senda 
substitute to hold the quarterly conferences in 





these places. We had a good one in the person 








DEAR MADAM: 


Please Read 
1s My Free Offer 





Words of Wisdom to Sufferers from a 





Woman t 
tion of my past sufferings and how I permanently 
cured myself. 


You Can Cure Yourself at Home Without the 


Lady of Notre Dame, Indiana. 


I send free of charge to every sufferer this great 
Remedy, with full instructions, descri} 








Aid cf a Physician. 


It costs nothing to try this remedy once, and if 








vou desire to continue its use, it will cost you only 
twelve cents a week, It does not interfere with 
your work or occupation. 1 have nothing to sell. 
Tell other sufferers of it; that isalllask. It cures 
everybody, young or old. 

If you feel bearing down pains as from approach- 
ing danger, pain in the back and bowels, creeping 


2 plain envelope. 


system and makes healthy and strong women. 





MRS. M. SUMMERS, BOX 193, NOTRE DAME, IND., U. S.A 


feeling in the spine, a desire to cry, hot flashes and faintness, or if you are suffering from any 
so-cal.ed female complaint, then write to Mrs. M, 
treatment and full instructions. Like myself thousands have been cured by it. I send itin 


Summers, Notre Dame, Ind., for her free 


Mothers and Daughters will learn of a simple family remedy, which quickly and thoroughly 

cures female complaints of every nature. It saves worry and expense and the un itness of 
Laving to reveal your condition to others. Vigor, health and happiness result from its use. 

herever you live I can refer you to well-known ladies in your neigaborhood, who know and 

will testify thet this family remedy cures al! troubles peculiar to their sex, strengthens the whole 


Write to-day, as this offer may not be mace again. 
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tastes is the old-fashioned 


LANCASTER INN 


-AT-=- 





Picturesque Lancaster, 


One of the oldest and most beautiful towns in Massachusetts. 





Oue and a half hour’s ride from North Station, Boston, or just an enjoyable three-hour trolley trip from Park St. Subway. 


Three churches within three minutes’ walk of the Inn. 


ATTRACTIVE WALKS 


BEAUTIFUL DRIVES 
PURE AIR 


The Inn has been Newly Furnished, the Cuisine is excellent. 


farm connected. 


BBB IN I 


neg Send for i/lustrated booklet, rates, etc., to 


E. A. DORE & CO., Proprietors, 


FINE ROADS 


Fine spring water, vegetables, cream, etc., from the large 


Lancaster, Mass. 








of Rey. C. E. Eaton. The day was very rainy. 
Iwo good men work these fields — Rev. W.8. 
Emery at Piermont, and Rev. D. W. Vowns at 
Haverhill. Mr. Emery reports the work going 
well. B, 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Bangor District 

Foxcroft Camp-meeting. — The cam p-meeting 
season of 1902 at Foxcroft was one of great 
blessing and profit. The beautiful grove 
was clean and (fresh; the people were 
devout and full of the spirit of worship; the 
preacbers were on hand with willing spirits for 
every kind of work. Every sermon was full 
of the evident purpose to serve God and win 
the people to Christ. The prayer and social 
services were a delight and a blessing, with W. 
M. Starbird as leader. An excellent male quar- 
tet, supported by a strong chorus, made the 
music all that could be desired. Mr. Ernest 
Hill, of Philadelphia, rendered two solos on 
Sunday. On Education day President Bender 
of the Cenference Seminary and Dr. Gooding 
of Dickinson College made the addresses, 
both fall of interest, zeal and optimism. Miss 
Mary Fisk represented the Deaconess Trainipg 
School. Epworth League day had a carefully- 
prepared program well carried out by the dis- 
trict president, Rev. H. B. Haskell, of Dexter. 
Rev. A. 8S. Ladd, D. D., of Brunswick, and Rev. 
G. H, Spencer, of East Boston, preached the 
chief sermons. Missionary day was marked by 
one of Dr. E, M. Taylor’s rousing addresses, illus- 
trated with a map. All New England Meth- 
odism ought to be set on fire with missionary 
zeal with such a representative in the field. On 
Sunday a throng of quiet, orderly people faced 
the preachers of the day. The people were 
given the privilege of hearing a former presid- 
ing elder, Rev. G, R. Palmer, of Fairfield. Dr. 
E. M. Taylor moved the people tremendously 
while discoursing of an Abrahamic faith, 
which goes out not knowing whither. Miss 
Mary isk had charge of the children’s meet- 
‘ngs. A helpful, sweet and winning spirit pre- 
valled in them all. Twenty-six preachers were 
present and bore part in the service. Rev. Dr. 
‘rescott, of Boston, made the camp-ground a 








brief visit, but his friends were denied the priv- 

ilege of hearing him preach, as his visit fell on 

a day when the program had been arranged. 
BRIGGS, 





MAINE CONFERENCE 


Portiand District 


Gorham, North Street.—There has been an 
increase this year in Sunday-school attend- 
ance. The class-meeting has been revived. 
Rev. J. H. Bounds is beloved by his people, and 
his sermons and illustrated lectures are highly 
appreciated. Bills for repairs on the church 
have all been paid. ; 


York.—The pastor, Rev. D. C. Abbott, has 
been entertaining during the summer his 
father and mother, who have done long and 
valued service in the New York East Confer- 
ence. Two have recently been received into 
full.membership. 


Kittery, Second Church. — Rev. G. C. Andrews 
ix encouraged by the barmony now existing in 
the cburch. New families have come into the 
congregation, and all services are well sus- 
tained. New song-books have been introduced. 
With’a new organ and an {excellent organist 
and good voices, the singing here is an inspira- 
tion. Three persons have recently been re- 
ceived on probation, and a children’s class is§to 
be formed. The current expenses are provided 
for, and the finances are in better condition 
than last year. A small increase was made by 
the quarterly conference in the pastor’s claim. 
The pastor and official members are expecting 
a revival. 


Westbrook. — Rev. N. D. Center,one of our 
honored veterans, celebrated bis 80th birthday, 
July 24. He is vigorous for a man of his age. He 
keeps cheerful and hopeful, trusting in his Lord. 


Woodfords.— Rev. Henry Chandler, a mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Conference, resid- 
ing here with his daughter, was 80 years of age, 
July 29. He is a benediction to the church here, 
a helper in many ways. His birthday was cele- 
brated by his friends with a reception, when a 
poem was read, remarks made, and presents 
given. E. YU. T. 








N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
New Bedford District 


Fairhaven.— A new life has come to add 
brightness to the family circle at the parson- 
age. Frances Mabel, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
M. B. Wilson, was born Aug. 3. 


The Presiding Elder. — By the election of Rev. 
8S. O. Benton, D. D., to the office of recording 
secretary of the Missionary Society, the New 
Bedford District is called upon to surrender an 
able and popular presiding elder. Eminent fit- 
ness marks the election, as all will agree, and 
the district is horored in having just the man 
to give to the important work to which Dr. 
Benton is called. Unselfish devotion, thorough 
integrity, sound judgment, and broad vision 
have characterized his work as leader of the 
district. “ Whowill take up the work if .he 
goes to the missionary office?” isa question 
many are asking at once,and not a few are 
praying that Bishop Merrill may find for the 
position the man whom God wants in it. 


New Bedford, Pleasant St.—The pastor, Rev. 
G. H. Bates, with his family, is spending several 
weeks at his summer home at Hawk’s Nest, an 
islandin Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. 


Provincetown, Centenary. —The work is pros- 
pering in this church. A concrete walk from 
the front door to the street has recently been 
made, at a cost of about $380. Since the first of 
July, 5 adults bave received baptism, 3 have 
been received on probation, and 4 other adult 
persons have confessed their faith in Christ and 
expressed their desire to live the Christian life. 
The Sunday services are well sustained, and the 
attendance at the class-meetings and prayer- 
meetings is greatly increased over last year. 
Rev. E. M. Taylor, DV. D., preached in this 
church Sunday evening, Aug. 38,and presented 
the cause of the Missionary Society. His ad- 
dress made a very fineimpression. The church 
has given the pastor, Rev. L. H. Massey, a 
much-needed rest for the last three Sundays in 
August, and he, with Mrs. Massey and the little 
son, Selee McCabe, is now on a visit to the 
bome of his parents at Newport, Tennessee, 
His father, Chaplain J. H. Wassey,is in very 
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feeble health, and is not expected to survive 
very long. 

Marion. — A successful lawn party was given 
on the evening of July 30, on the grounds of the 
home of the pastor, Rev. W. G. Smith. A choice 
musical program and attractive booths well 
stocked with dainty and desirable articles fur- 
nished the chief attractions. 


Acushnet. — The ladies of the church gave a 
lawn supper on the grounds of a friend of the 
society ope afternoon week before lasi and were 
well patronized. An open-air meeting is being 
held in front of the town house at an early bour 
each Suuday evening this summer, and large 
numbers of people are attending them. Rev. 
L. G. Horton, of New Bedford, spoke on one of 
these occasions. ‘be pastor, Rev. J. W. Annas, 
having enjoyed a vacation of several weeks, is 
hurd utit aguin, attending to the work of his 
cbarge and helping neighboring pastors as well. 


Yarmouth Camp-meeting.— This meeting was 
held July 3l to August ll, covering a period of 
tweive days and including two Sundays. Dr. 
S. O. Benton, presiding elder, was in charge, and 
couducied the service with his accustomed 
skill und efficiency. The attendance was larger 
than last year, and the spiritual tone was deep 
and strong. At different times during tbe meet- 
ing VU winisters were present, 37 of them from 
the New Bedford District. Of the 20 preachers 
who delivered sermons 23 are pastors in the dir- 
trict ; the others were Bishop W. F. Matalieu, 
Dr. 5. F. Upham,and Rev. Messrs. [Thomas 
Tyrie, J.S. Wadswortb, G. S. Butters,and H. 
A. Kidgway. The preaching was of a high 
order of excellence and made a good impres- 
Sion. Kev. F. H. Morgan gave an address un- 
der the auspices of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
Sionary Society; Hou. M. J. Fanning, State 
Superintendent ofthe Anti-Saloon League, de- 
livered a temperance address ; and Mrs. Eva C., 
Frieids, who was in charge of the children’s 
meetings, spoke on the deaconess work. The 
music was in charge of Rev. W. D. Wilkinson, 
and Miss M. A. Kingman presided at the organ. 
This is, by the way, a new organ, just purchased 
of tue Williams Organ and Piano Company, 
and specially designed for use in such an audi- 
torium asthatat Yarmouth. It is so satisfac. 
tory that au appeal for the money to pay for it 
was promptly aad fully responded to. The ex- 
periment of boiding the meeting for a period of 
tweive days was so successful that it was deter- 
mined to hold it for a similar period next year. 
The district stewards, who held their meeting 
in connection with the camp-meeting, voted to 
do the same a year hence. Rev. S. F. Jobnson 
and Messrs. Ezra G. Perry and A. E. Savery 
were made members of tbe board of directors to 
fill vacancies. Among the many persons whose 
faithful work contributed to the success of the 
mee ing no one is more entitled to recognition 
than the faithful and untiring agent, Mr. Isaiah 
Snow, whose service, extending through sevy- 
eral years, has been such as to involve very ex- 
acting duties which have been met and dis- 
charged with great energy and much executive 
ability. IRVING. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 


Montpelier District 


Woodstock. — Repairs and various improve- 
ments are the order here. Electric light fix- 
tures are now in the church, and about Sept. 1 
tue Lew pews will be on hand and repairs un- 
der way. A friend of our church here has given 
money to puta bath-room and modern plumb- 
ing in tbe parsonage, which has cost about $200, 
This makes a very desirable parsonage prop- 
erty. For the work already done and under 
way much credit is due Pastor Partridge. 


Proctorsvilie. — A friend of our church here 
has left $5,000 to our society, which will become 
available after a few years. 


Bondville. — The wife of Pastor Hill continues 
critically ill. For three weeks recently Rev. W. 
A. Evans bas supplied the pulpit for his brother. 


Landgrove.— Recently three persons have 
been received into full connection and one 
has been received on probation. 


Weston. — Two persons were received into full 
membership bere on arecent Sunday. Pastor 
Woodwortb, who is acceptably serving both 
Weston and Lanudgrove, is receiving a visit 
from his parents. 


Personal. — Rev. and Mrs. C. O. Judkins, of 
Glens Falls, N. Y., visited in Montpelier and 
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South Royalton on their way to the home of Mr. | 


Judkins’ parents in Bristol, N. H. Tbe work in 
Glen Falls is a little off this district, but is re- 
ported in excellent condition. W.M.N. 





NBW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston District 


Egleston Square.— This church is entering a 
most promising era of existence. Pledges by 
the weekly-offering system were made at the 
beginning of the Conference year sufficient to 
meet all demands for the year. The financial 
success is being followed by spiritual growth, 
as is evidenced at the weekly class and prayer- 
meetings, the last class-meeting attendance 
being 25 — and vacation time at that. The pas- 
tor, Rev. H. A. King, formerly of Kansas City, 
seems to have brought along the true Western 
enthusiasm. A correspondent writes: “ Our 
song has changed from ‘Hold the Fort’ tu 
‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,’ and in the future, 
unless all signs fail, your columns will ring 
with sounds of victory from us.” 


Roslindale, Bethany Church. — This church is 
deeply bereaved in the sudden death, last Thurs- 
day evening, of Mr. Cyrus E. Foster, of the well- 
known firm of Robert & Foster, watch-case 
manufacturers, School St., Boston. Upright, 
manly, sincere, genial, loved and trusted by 
everybody who knew him, a member of the 
officia] board whose sound advice alwuys car- 
ried weight, and a liberal supporter of the 
church financially, Bethany’s loss seems well 
nigh irreparable. Touching funeral services 
were held Sunday afternoon at the church, 
which was filled in every part, in charge of the 
pastor, Rev. George F. Durgin, who spoke ten- 
der words of consolation to the bereaved family 
and beautifully set forth the virtues of this noble 
Christian gentleman. A wife and adopted 
daughter remain in the lonely home. The 
burial was at Mt. Hope. 


Hyde Park, — Friday evening, July U,as the 
pastor, Rev. L. J. Birney, was about to close the 
prayer-meeting, Mr. C. A. House stepped for- 
ward, and in behalfof the church preseuted the 
pastor and wife, who were to jeave the foliowing 
week to visit their parentsin Onio, with a new 
pocket-book containing $200. The year hus 
opened well. Congregatious are increasing at 
preaching services as well as xt class and prayer- 
meetings. The pastor conducts the young peo- 
ple’s class. Mrs. Birney bas charge of the Junior 
League, and the work so successfully carried on 
by her predecessor, Mrs. Vurgin, is in a good 
condition. Since the commencement of the 
Conference year, the system of renting pews has 
been abolished ; every seat in the churcu is free, 
and every centof the current expeuses bas been 
provided for. During the pastor's absence the 
vestries have been printed and repaired. The 
parsonage, also, will be painted and improved. 


Cambridge District 


Hudson.— The family of Rev. A. H. Herrick 
are spending their summer at ois sampon Lake 
Winnepesaukee, and te is with them at such 
times as his home duties permit. The Baptist 
society, whose house of worship is temporarily 
closed for improvements, is worshiping with 
our chureb for some weeks; and this arrange- 
ment gives good congregations. 





Springfield Districi 


Wilbraham. — The many friends of Mr. James 
Stephens, who for more than twenty years has 
had charge of the carpentry at Wesleyan Acad- 
emy, will be saddened at the news of the deatu 
of uis mother last Thursday, at the age of 77 
years, She had been a resident of Wilbraham 
many years, and will be remembered by many 
of the older residents as a woman of remark- 
able strength of character. Her early tife, in Kng- 
land, was spent in educational work, wherein 
she developed a love for young people anda 
spirit of heipfulness which characterized her 
later years, Funeral services were conducted, 
Sunday afternoon, by the principal of Wesleyan 
Academy, Dr. Newhall, and burial took place 
at Wilbraham. 

The pulpit of Memorial Church was 
most acceptably supplied on Sunday, Aug. 
17, by Rev. Nathaniel J. Merrill, one of the old- 
est living members of the New England Con- 
ferenve. Father Merrill preached from the text, 
* Let love be witnout dissimulation” (Romans 
12:9), and the discourse was marked by phys- 
ical and mental vigor seldom displayed by one 
who bas passed the milestone of fourscore years. 
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Father Merrill is a constant attendant at the 
village church, walking to and from bis home, 
a mile away,and attending both morning and 
evening services. He is hale and hearty, ay 
enthusiastic farmer, and is especially fond of 
the culture of high-grade apples. He and his 
good wife are active factors in the life of the 
community. 


West Warren.— A better adjustment could noi 
have been made than was made by appointing 
Rev. John Mason to thischarge. He seems io 
be a perfect fit, and his popularity is steadily i: 
creasing. 


Brookfield. — The pastor, Rev. Ora 8S. Gray, is 
making a heroic effort to raise asum of mons 
sufficient to liquidate the debt of $650 resting on 
the parsonage and to repair the church, and 
looks as though he would succeed, though bus 
ness depression renders the task a difficult one 


Florence.—There has been a noticeable i: 
crease in the attendance upon the Sunday 
school and preaching services during the few 
months of the present pastorate. Rev. H. 
Buckingham, in addition to the work at Fior 
ence, is supplying at West Farms, at the reques! 
and to the delight of the people of that place 

F. M. E 





Educational Crisis in England 


REV. J. D. PICKLES, PH. D. 
HERE is a great battle on in England 

The present Government under Bal- 
four as Premier is endeavoring to pass an 
educational bill giving to the Established 
Church the control of the school system ot 
the country and compelling Dissenters, as 
they are called, not only to pay rates, but 
to have their children under the religious 
instruction ot the Anglicans. The Non 
contormists or Free Churehes ot England 
are determined to prevent this, even to the 
retusal to obey the law if enacted. The 
National Free Church Council is leading in 
the opposition to the bill, under the leader- 
ship of such men as Dr. Fairbairn, Hugh 
Price Hughes, Dr. Townsend, and others, 
and meetings are bging held all over Eng- 
land to arouse the people to the danger vo! 
the situation. Oa the Ich of Jaly this 
body presented a manitesto of grievances 
to Mr. Baltour, and protested against the 
measure as ‘‘a violatign of one of the vita! 
principles of British political life and an 
invasion of the recognized rights of con 
science.” And the Council has since, by 
resolution, announced its purpose to * re- 
fuse to subinit.’”” It declares that the meas- 
ure is framed expressly “in the interests 
of the Established Church, a church which 
has uniformly and persistently resisted 
every attempt to transfer the administra 
tion and control of state education trom 
the clergy to the representatives of the peo 
ple, in the parish, the city, and the na- 
tion.”’ 

The Free Churches are greatly discour- 
aged by the recent election in North Leeds, 
where the Government candidate tor Par- 
liament was deteated by an overwhelming 
vote. But recent information indicates that 
Baltour is determined to push the bill 
through and is using the means of all-night 
sessions and the “closure”’ to effect his 
purpose. Principal Fairbairn writes with 
his accustomed vigor and in most trench- 
ant terms, and declares that he and thou- 
sands of others wili go to prison rather than 
submit to the iniquitous bill. Stormy times 
are aheadin England. This effort to fasten 
sectarian control on the public schoo!s may 
tor the time being succeed, but it will return 
to plague its authors, and will probably be 
a large tactor in ultimately securing the 
disestablishment of the Church of England 
itself. We may well rejoice that we in 
America, in educational matters as Well as 
in politics, are tree from the evil influences 
ot legally established priest or preacher. 
May England soon obtain the same tree- 
dom ! 


Westfield, Mass. 
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No matter how poverty-stricken it may 
seem, no life is without some crumbs 
which it may bestow upon others, and 
which will be welcome to them. The with- 
holding: of life’s crumbs — the things that 
are left over after one’s own reasonable 
needs are satisfied — is the most despicable 
kind of selfishness, 


Deadly Lip Cancer Cured by Anointing 


with Oils 
Amity, Me., May 5, 1902. 
Dr. D. M. BYE Co. : 

DEAR Sirs: Your medicine cured that can- 
cer on my lip, and 1 can recommend it toavny 
one that bas a sore or cai cer, for 1 know it will 
cure them. I feel very thankful that | am well. 

I rewain your friend, 
CALVIN FARRAR. 

The Combination Oil Cure was originated and 
perfecied by Dr. D. M. Bye. It is safe, soothing 
and balmy, and gives relief from unceasing 
pain. It cures wben all else fails, Those desir- 
ing free books and papers telling about the Oil, 
save time and expense by addressing the bome 
oftice — Dr. D. M. BYE Co., P. O. Drawer 505, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Vernon B. Swett, 


AGENT FOR 


Lite, Annuity, Fire, Accident and Healt 


INSURANCE 


LY Devonshire St, 
BOSTON 


FARM MORTGAGES 


, O on Iowa and Missouri Real Estate. 


Full discription on application. If 
wheats write 8.H. mae Unionville, Mo. 


Made of Steel Conipesienes for 
Churches, Chapels, Schools, &c. 
In tone like Bronze Metal Bells 
but at much less cost. Catalogue 
sentfree. THE OHIO BELL FOUNDRY, Cincinnati,O. 
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FUTURE PUNISHMENT 
G. H. WHEELER. 

WAS more than pleased to read, in 
Zion’s HERALD ot August 13, Dr. 
King's article, and also on the second page 
ot the same number your own remarks 
and a quotation from Dr. King. It has be- 
come so much the fashion in the public ut- 
terances of many of our Methodist pulpits 
to dwell so largely upon the love of God, 
even in the times of so-called revivals, that 
the old-time, powertual impression upon the 
mind in regard to the ‘“‘ awiulness of sin 
and its sure punishment ” does not cause 
men and women to cry outin the agony ot 
soul, *“* Lord, be merciful to mea sinner!” 
Itis comparatively easy for an evangelist 
to go into any community and preach ot 
the great love ot Christ and thus induce 
large numbers of people to raise their 
hands and proclaim their ‘* conversion.” | 
would not say one word against preaching 
love, the fatherhood ot God and the brother. 
hood of man, as no true follower of the 
Lord Jesus Christ can desire to put the 


| teaching of the Word on this subiect in the 
background ; 


neither can he, so it seems to 
me, ignore the teaching of the awiul truth 
ot future punishment as set forth in both 
the Old and New Testaments. The publi- 
cation of articles like the ones above noted 
can but have a good effect. They ought to 
stir up pure minds at least by way of re- 
membrance. 

Then, too, along the same lines, ought we 
not to hear more frequently from our pul- 
pits the teachings of the Word and of our 
church on the subjects of the immortality of 
the soul and the resurrection of the body? 
Would not such teaching along these lines 
do much to disabuse the minds of many of 
our people who have a talse conception 
as to the second coming of Christ? Would 
they not the more clearly get the Biblical 
idea that Christ will come at the end of 
the world to sit in judgment not upon the 
dead in Christ first, and then in a thousand 
years to judge the wicked, atter having al- 
lowed the righteous to live under His rule 
here on earth for that length oi time? I 
believe that many good people are being 
carried awuy trom the Scriptures on these 
points solely because of the lack of sound 
pulpit teaching, or sound teaching from the 
pulpit along Scriptural lines on these ques- 
tions. 

J trust the articles inentioned will lead to 
others ot a similar character and also 
along the other l‘nes mentioned. 


Scranton, Penn. 





The way to regain your health after sickness 
is to take Hood's Sarsaparilla—it tones the 
whole system. 





Providing for Missionary Work 


in China 


It is stated in the daily press that Dr. Timothy 
Richard, or, as the Chinese cali him, Li Timotai, 
has been summoned by imperial decree to the 
consultations of the great councilors of State 
to consider the problems relating to the peace- 
ful prosecution of missionary work in China, 
He 18 to be a representative of Protestant 
churches in China in the consideration and 
establishment of a code of laws or system of 
rules governing the doings of Protestantism in 
China and the harmonious relationship of Prot- 
estant Christians and the non-Christian Chi- 
nese. Dr. Richard is head of jhe Diffusion So- 
ciety of Shanghai, president of the University 


of Sban-Se, and was recently called to Tene 
the University of Tai-Yuan-Fu. Dr. Richard 
became known totbe Emperor through the re- 
former, Kaog Yu Wei, and bis present position 
of favor with tbe Em press Dowager is taken as 
an indication that she bas changed ber attitude 
toward the reform ideas. 





All mothers of daughters should write to Mrs. 
M. Summers, Notre e, Ind., for a free copy 
of her “Advice to ” See ad. in this paper. 
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Grand Floral Festival and Cirnival at Sara- 
toga, N. Y., Sept. 1-4 


The Boston «& Albany nk. R. announces: educed 
rate excursion tickets to Saratoga, N. Y., and 
return at $5.50 from Boston. This occasion 
promises to be a royal celebration, consisting 
of a grand display of fireworks, reception 
witb music at the Golf Links,and ending witha 
grand floral parade. Schedules and train service 
via Boston & Albany R.R.from this territory 
is unexceled. Through parlor car is operated 
in each direction daily, except Sunday,and a 
half-dozen express trains every day make close 
connections at Albany with Delaware & Hud 
son R. R. for Saratoga. For detailed schedules, 
etc., call on any ticket agent. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 
Sterling Camp-meeting, 








Aug. 5 2 


Ithiel Falls Camp-m. eting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 22-31 
)’artha’s Vineyard -amp- meeting, Aug. 24-31 
Nobleboro (Me.) Camp-meeting, Aug. 2% 
East Machias Camp meeting (Jackson 

ville), Aug, 25-29 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Aug. 25-30 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 25-31 


Lewiston Dist. Camp-meeting, Empire Grove, 
East Poland, Aug, 25-Sept, 3 


Asbury Grove Camp meeting, Hamilton, Aug, 25-Sept. 1 
Groveton Camp meeting, Sept. 1-5 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Sept. 1-5 
Religious Conference for Ministers at 

Worcester, Sept. 22 24 





Marriages 





SEVERANCE — BEARCE — vt the 
copul parsonage, leover, Me., Aug. 12 


Methodist Epis- 
by Rev. H. W. 


Norton, Chester L. severance and Mrs, Clara E. 
Bearce, both of Sebec, Me. 
HURD — BUZZELL — In China, Me., Aug. 3, by Rev. 


ABBOTT — QUIMBY — At Millvale (Bucksport), We. 
July 3,ry Rev. M.S. Preble, Decatur B. Abbott and 
Elizaveth E. Quimby, both of Bucksport. 


DYER — SAUNDERS — In North Bucksport, Me., 
July 30. by Kev. M.S. Pr-ble, Herman Y. Dyer and 
Kathleen D. Saunders, bot. of Bucksport. 





DEACONESS FRUIT SUPPLIES. — Friends of the 
deaconess work are reminded that oar fruit jars and 
jelly glasses are all empty. 
preserving is at hand. 


The season for canning and 
Piease do not forget our needs, 


but send for jars. fill,and return them to either 691 and 

693 Massachusetts Ave.. or to 175 Bellevue =t. [ft 

charges are paid, we shal! be doubly grateful, 
DEACONESS HOME, 693 Massachusetts A ve. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SERVICE, — There is 
opportunity tor one more resident worker at the Kp- 
worth Seit'ement this fall. 





Any lady or gentleman de- 
siring to give a yexr to religious and sociai service will 
find this a splendid opportunity. The total expense to 
the resident will be $3 per week for room, board and 
washi.g. The worker will be expected to assist in the 
various departments of the 
especially 


Settiement activities, and 
in Boys’ Clab work. Those desiring further 
information cao call at the S:ttliement. or address 
(Rev.) WALTER Morrrrvt, 
36 Hull St., Boston. 


Worcester agrieuktural Fair, Sept. 1-2. 
Special Rates — Special Attractions 


According to the large entries by exhibitors 
and special attractions by the society, the Wor- 
cester Agricultural Society Fair is to be the 
greatest affair ever held in Worcester. The 
Boston & Albany R. R. will make special ex- 
cursion rates trom all stations on the line 
within the State, and the fare from Boston, in- 
cluding admission to the Fair, will be only 
$1.60. Tickets will be on sale Sept. 1 and 2; good 
returning until Sept. 3 inclusive. 








GEMS) FOR SUNDAY:ScHOOLS 
of SONG) 925 oe io. ’ Sample, postpaid, 20c. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York, Chicago 





Ministers, Teachers, Ladies, 

and others desiring to help tbe mselves financial- 
ly, without outlay of money or interference with 
their duties, should address Geo. A. Sanborn, 
Ger. Mgr., 1104-6 0. S. Morgan Bidg., Buffaio,N.Y., 





at their earliest opportunity. No book agency 
or endiess chain, but a bona /ide offer with first- 
class financial backing and strong ministerial 
ure *"s8ipess endorsements. 


Newell Maynard, Seldon Hurd and Mrs, Susie Buzzell, 

























“INASMUCH ” 


The child who is holding the baby 
Grows pallid and taint with the heat, 71.6 
And droops like a flower as the sunshine 
Beats down on the close, narrow street. 
With steps that are weary and lagging 
She toils up the tenement stair, 
Where poverty’s pititul children 
Are dying for want ot fresh air. 


When near—oh, so near!—all around 
them 
The health-giving breezes blow tree, 
Atresh from the slopes of the mountains 
Or sweet with the breath of the sea. 
Where over tair, wide-reaching meadows 
The daisies and buttercups nod, 
And under the trees ot the orchard 
The shadows lie coolfon the sod. 


What thought do we take from our pleasure 
To brighten the comfortless way 

Of the poor “ little mother’? who carries & 
The baby all through the long day ? 

On their sad little faces is resting 
The shadow of want and of care. cea 

Oan we turn trom these children of sorrow 
Entreatiny our blessings to share ? 


Enriched by the giits of the Master — 
Not ours are the silver and gold — 
He giveth His poor to our keeping 
As stewards His bounty we hold. 
When He taketh account of His servants 
God grant that our greeting may be: 
‘* Inasmuch as to these ye have done it, 
Ye have ministered also to Me!” 
— Exchange. 





Anecdote of Bishop Hamilton 
ONE WHO WAS THERE. 


MEMBER of the old Pittsburg Con- 
ference was noted as a disputant in 
heroically defending Methodist doctrines 
and bravely attacking all heresies. He 
once preached a strong sermon against 
Universalism, and thereby stirred up a 
large and belligerent nest ot that faith, 
some ot whom asked him if he would ac- 
cept achallenge to publicly discuss these 
questions with a representative man of 
their church. He could not very well de- 
cline, and said he would. The time and 
place were appointed, and « learned man 
from the East, havingin his hand a Greek 
Testament and {on the platform a black- 
board, appeared as the champion ot jthe 
Universalists. § Our, Methodist brother was 
not a Greek scholar, and the immense ad- 
vantage of his opponent was quickly ap- 
parent, asjtbe man of Greek read all his 
proot texts in the original, and translated 
them to suit himself; and as no one prex- 
ent knew a word of Greek, he could easily 
foil his adversary at every point. —< 
On the second day of the discussion, whep 
things were,,becoming decidedly blue for 
the Methodists, the learned gentleman read 
from Acts 17: 31: “ Because he hath ap- 
pointed a day, in the which he will judge 
the world in righteousness.”’ ** Now,” said 
this sage expounder, “ our translation is 
not correct; it{should be in the plural, 
‘ days ;’ithe Greek word is hemeran, which 
is the accusative plaral, and is * days.’ ” 
Justiat this point John Hamilton came 
into the hall, came directly from his gradu- 
ation at Mt. Union, scarcely out ot his 
teens, and boyish in appearance, but the 








Arlington Wheat Meal 


is pure wheat properly ground. 
It has been on the market for 
thirty -five years, the recogniz- 
ed STAN DARD in Breadstufs 
because it furnishes «ll the 
elements necessary to build a 
perfect body. Made only by 


Fowle’s Arlington Mills 


Arlincton,. Mass. 
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same{tHamilton he is today. When he 
heard this statement, he at once arose and 
asked, ** Do you say that hemeran is in the 
accusative plural?’ ‘ Yes, sir,” was the 
reply. ‘Do you say that as a Greek 
scholar?”’ “ Yes, sir,’ came back, and 
with it the invitation, ‘*Come up here.” 
John bravely accepted. The Methodist dis- 
putant jumped up to meet him, exclaiming, 
** When Greek meets Greek, then comes the 
tug ot war.” *“‘ Now,” said the Universal- 
ist, ** write out the declension of that word 
hemera ou the board.” ‘ No,” replied 
Jobn, ** write it out yourself, as you profess 
to be a Greek scholar.” And so he did, 
and wrote it correctly. Then John, with 
the coolness of an old protessor, tookithe 
pointer and ran over the word on the board 
as declined, and showed the people in lan- 
guage they could understand that the word 
was in the accusative singular, and was 
correctly translated in our version. Our 
Methodist brother was on his teet in a mo- 
ment, and denounced his opponent as a 
traud and deceiver, and accused him of in- 
correct translations throughout the discus- 
sion. Jtis needless to add that that event 
concluded the debate. That assembly 
quickly dissolved. There was no benedic- 
tion. Some witnesses did extravayantly 
say it broke upina row.— Western Chris- 
tian Advocate. 





A Rich Man’s Apology 


A MONG the many passengers on a 

Union Pacific train not long ago, 
was a traveling man witha child. The 
train wastwo days out trom San Francisco, 
and persons who have made this trip real- 
ize how tired the passengers must have 
been, especially those who traveled from 
the tar East. 

The baby was cross, frettul and irritable, 
as most babies generally are, and often its 
cries could be heard all over the car. The 
tather, tor such the young man proved to 
be, did everything in his power to quiet the 
child, but without success, and tor hours 
the passengers endured the torture without 
amurmur. A capitalist, a cranky individ- 
ual, moved his seat a number of times, but 
go where he would the pitiful cries of the 
child reached him. Finally he lost his pa- 
tience and with his tace red with anger 
walked up to the seat occupied by the young 
father. 

“Take that brat to its mother,’ he ex- 
claimed loud enough for everybody in 
the car to hear. ‘** What the devil doyvou 
mean by keeping it here and disturbing 
everybody in the car? No doubt she’s 
asleep,and cares little whether the baby 
annoys us or not.” 

The tather slowly raised his eyes, and as 
he did so the tears trickled down his 
cheeks like rain. Finally he spoke, but it 
was witha greatetfort. ‘‘ My wite,” he said, 
**is in her coffin inthe baggage car. I don’t 
know much about children, but I am doing 
the best I can.” 

The capitalist’s face was a study. He 
saw that it would be useless to offer an 
apology, and without saying a word he 
walked back to his seat. The passengers 
could see that he was deeply moved, and 
where his thoughts were can better be im- 
agined than expressed. 

The man who occupied the seat behind 
the tather reached over, and said : ** Let me 
take your child. I have a little girl at 
home, and maybe I can quiet yours.”’ 
Without a word the tather handed the 
child over the seat to him. The youngster 
watched the transaction with wondering 
eyes,and for a moment was inclined to 
cry. Then it became interested in his 
watch charm, and in a little while was 
sound asleep. The loud talk was hushed, 
and even the poker party brokeup. The 
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father also dropped asleep, and while he 
was enjoying his much-needed rest the 
capitalist walked to the seat in which the 
baby was cuddled up. Long and earnestly 
he gazed at the innocent tave, and there 
was something about his eyes which looked 
like tears. The passengers saw him put 
his hand in his pocket, and when he drew 
it out again his fingers clutched a $100 bill. 
This he pinned to the child’s dress, and re- 
turned to his seat. That was his way ot 
soothing the wounded feelings of its tather. 
— Exchange. 





The House That McGovern Built 


by gee geht I attended an auction sale 

ot real estate, and, while viewing a 
piece of property that was under the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer, was impressed by the ei- 
fect of a simple statement that the auction- 
eer made when he was about to let his 
hammer tall for the third time. He had 
succeeded in raising the bids until the five- 
thousand-dollar mark was reached, but 
that seemed to be the limit. 

“Gentlemen,” said the auctioneer, rais- 
ing his hammer for the third time, ‘‘ Iam 
ottered but five thousand dollars tor this 
house — a honse built by Henry McGovern ; 
who will give me fitty-five hundred?” 

A gentleman nodded in the affirmative. 

* Fitty-five hundred I have; give me six 
thousand.”’ 

Another gentleman motioned to the auc- 
tioneer. 

**Six thousand I have; give me sixty- 
five bundred.”’ 

The tormer bidder nodded again. 

‘* Sixty-five hundred I have; give "me 
seven thousand.”’ 

Five minutes later the house was sold tor 
sixty-seven hundred dollars. 

** [t was strange what a jump the bidding 
took when the auctioneer mentioned the 
builder,” I remarked to a bystander, as the 
crowd broke up. 

“You must be astranger about here.’’ 
said the gentleman. ‘“ McGovern has a 
great reputation as a builder, and justly so. 
If he builds a house, you can be sure that 
honest work has been put into it from the 
cellar to the ridgepole.”’ 

Seventeen hundred dollars tor conscien- 
tious work! McGovern, were he to learn 
of it, might well teel proud of his reputa- 
tion. 

A tew days later, I learned moreot Mc- 
Govern, the contractor. A carpenter had 
come to him well recommended as an efli- 
cient workman. The first day that he 
worked tor McGovern the latter stepped 
up behind him and arrested his arm as he 
was about to drive home a nail. 

** What are you using that split piece of 
joist for?” he asked. 

* The boarding will cover it up,’ said the 
carpenter. 

McGovern took out his notebook and 
wrote a tew words. ‘ Take this to the 
office and get a week’s pay,” he said. ‘“ I 
ean’t afford to keep you any longer.” — 
FREDERICK E, BURNHAM, in Wellspring. 





For Over Sixty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








Drew Theological Seminary 


Next term opens September 18. For information ad- 
dress the resident, HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 


WABAN SCHOOL tors°*Scnoot “ror boys. 
Healthfully and beautifully located. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors. 


Send for circular to 








J. H. PILLSBURY, WABAN, MAss, 
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Ontario Ladies’ College 
and Conservatory of Music and Art 


patronized by Fremier of Dominion, Premier 
of Ontario, Minister ot Education, etc., and pro- 
nounced by Governor General ** the best of the 
kind he bad seen in Canada.” Pleasant, health- 
ful home life and the highest educational facili- 
ties. Apply for calendar to 


Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Prin., Ontario, Canada. 


East Maine Conference Seminary 
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EDUCATIONAL 





Wesleyan University 


Middletown, Conn. | 








1831 


Founded 
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A College Preparatory School at 
Bucksport, Me. 


The faculty of this school has been so selected 
as to make it the equal of any faculty of the 
same grade of scboo! in the State. 

The Apparatus used in instruction has been 
increased during the year. In tbe Science ¢e- 
partment the equipment is e+ceptionally effi- 
cient. The school possesses a library admirably 
suited for preparatory school work. It consists 
of 4,000 volumes. The Seminary has a gymna- 
sium in which are offered, under an instructor, 
opportunities for perfect pt ysical development. 


A Commercial! College 
This school offers two courses of study: (1) 
Business; (2) Shorthend. The advantages of- 
fered by this schoul are superior to those offered 
by purely commercial colleges. 


Elocution and Music 
Courses are offered in Music, both Instru- 


mental and Vocal, also in Elocution. 
APA PO—r"™— 


Our Conference Seminary stands committed 
to the highest ideals of culture. On the ground 
that the advantages cffered are superior, we 
solicit the patronage of the young people of 
Eastern Maine, 


Ss. A. BENDER, B. D., 
President. 


State Normal School 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college 
graduates and teachers of experience. Entrance 
examinations, Sept. 9-10. For circulars address 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 








New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Fall term will open Sept. 9. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan 
tages. Anu increasing endowment makes lov 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fire 





buildings and situation. Three hours from Bus- 
ton. $ 00 Plan for limited number. Send for 
catalogue (mentioning ZION’S HERALD). 
GEO. L. PLIMPTON, 
President. 
MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY AND 
FEMALE COLLEGE 
Kent’s Hill Me. 


Fall term opens Sept. 2. 


A Woman's College, College preparatory, Sem- 
inary, Music, Art, Oravory, and Commercial 
Courses. Expenses as low as the lowest. Ad- 
vantages as great as the best. For catalogue 
and information write the president, 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, 
Kent's Hill, Me. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
e (Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and cGaduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res 
idence —— and skating on Charles River; out-doo 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best eqaip gymna 
sium and swimming pool under careful hygienic super 
vision. Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to thr 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape 
roned to the best Musicaland Literary entertainments ip 
Boston, and tw historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated e, blank forms for application 
or we on waiting-list, address (mentioning this p» 
per). 





Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principa! 


Three courses of study—Classical (B. A..), 
| Latin-Scientific (Ph. B.), Scientific (B.8.). | 

Studies after first year almost all elect- 
ive. 

Well-equipped laboratories in Chemis- 
try, Physics, Biology, and Psychology. 
Two new buildings to be erected this 
year — a Recitation Hall and a Physics 
Building. 

Twelve thousand dollars assigned year- 
ly to needy and worthy students in the 
form of Tuition Scholarships. 

Good board at moderate price at the 
College Commons. 


Next term begins Sept. 25, 1902. 
Pass "Sw" > 


Send for catalogue and circular on “ Expenses 


and Methods of Self-suppor..” 


ee 


Rev. B. P. RAYMOND, D. D., LL. D., 
President. 





Metropolitan advantages 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT of every kind. 144 In- 


structors, £336 Students from 90 Universities, 18 

Foreign countries and from 37 American States and 

Territories. WILLIAM F WARREN, President. 
For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY oe eens tree tan 
Boston. Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Fifty fifth Year opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St, 
For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY one hundred Scholarships 
of #25 each. Lecated close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the ¢'‘ourts. Four bundred stu- 
dents last year, Opens Oct. 1. Address Dean MELVILLE 
M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall. Ashbur*on Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


tion In the heart of 


College Graduates are 
favored in the entrance 


al clinical and laboratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT Five hundred students 


thr _in attendance. Elective 
courses in great 


coumes in «re? COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 18. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 

Y Philosophical and litera- 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT ry courses, leading to the 
degrees of A- M804 GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Ph. D. For College 
graduates only. Opens Sept. 18. 
BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


examination. Exception- 





Address Dean B, P. 
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FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Manual Free, Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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Methodist Book  Conear 


New England Depository 


SBP 


—NOW READY— 


EPWORTH LEAGUE 


READING COURSE 


— FOR-— 
1902-1903 


NATURE’S MIRACLES. Vol. II 


By Prof. ELISHA GRAY. 





Energy, Sound, Heat, Light, ete. 


Volume I[. in this series was in the course last 
year, and was the most popular book in the set. 
We can assure our triends that the second vol- 
ume is equally interesting. 


OUR CHURCH; or, What Meth- 
odists Believe and How They 
Work 


By Dr. Jesse L. HURLBUT. 
A book that should 
Epworthian. 
THE YOUTH OF 
AMERICANS 


By Dr. LouIS ALBERT BANKS, 


be read by every loyal 


FAMOUS 


Brief biographies told in an interesting way. 





We believe that this is destined to be the bes 
and most attractive reading course of the series, 


3 Volumes Handsomely Bound ‘in Cloth. 


Per set, $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.20. 
Sold in sets only. 


C.L.S.C. READING COURSE 


FOR 1902-1903 
Ten Englishmen of the XIXth_ Century 
By JAMES P. Joy. 
Literary Leaders of Modern England 
By W. J. DAWSON. 
A Survey of Russian Literature 
By ISABELLE HAPGOOD, 
The Great World’s Farm 
By SELINA GAGE, 
The Chautauquan Magazine 





Price, prepaid, $1.00 per vol. The Chautauquan 
Magazine, $2.00 per year, or, if sold in com- 
plete sec including Magazine, $5.00. 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
306 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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—_—--—_—— ——______————=» 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
Applications for the next school year, 
which opens Sept. 10, 1902, are now being 
received. 
For catalogue or information address, 


Rev.WM RFR. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


The ast Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. |}. 
FOUNDED 1802 


The school enters upou its second century of 
existence with the opening of the fall term, 
Tuesday, Sept. 9, 1902. Location unsurpassed, 
Advantages equal to the best. Rates as low as 
the lowest. Lak am 

Send for catalogue and detailed information 

to tbe Principal, 





Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, East Greenwich, R. lL. 
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Nearing Another Milestone 
(Continued from Page 1065, j 





to bave a call from Dr. Rast of Cincinnati, who 
is so well known to New England Methodism. 
He came unexpectedly, although we had seen 
notice of his visit in the East, in ZIon’s HER- 
ALD. More than fifty years ago ‘Dr. Rust was 
principal of our Seminary, and bas never lost 
interest in the institution. He called on Rev. 
N. P. Philbrook of thistown, who was oue of his 
pupilsat thattime, and visited other friends. 
On Sept. 12 be will be 87 years old, yet came from 
Cincinnati alone and unaided, and his mind 
seems clear and his natural force unabated. 
Personally we were blessed with his presence iu 
the home over night and in bearing him relate 
interesting anecdotes and events of early Meth- 
odism, mentioning such men as Dr. Bar- 
rows, Dr. Elisha Adams, Prof. J. E. Latimer, 
Dr. Fales H. Newhall, and others of his time. 
His calis upon Mrs. Dr. Barrows and Dr. 
Knowles were highly appreciated by them.” 

On Sept.12 Dr. Rust comes to his 87th 
milestone. May he safely reach and pass 
it, this rare monument of the heroic in our 
Methodism, and may he be privileged tor 
many summers to make his annual pil- 
grimage to New England, ot which he is 
stillso proud as his birthplace, his early 
home, and the successtul starting point of 
his distinguished career. 





New Professor of Hebrew at Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute 


The trustees of Garrett have elected to the 
chair of Hebrew language and literature Rev. 
F.C, Hiselen, A. M., of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence. He has accepted the position, and will 
enter upon his duties sept. 24. Mr. Eiselen isa 
German by birth, who unites the best culture of 
his fatherland and of America. He was trained 
for the Lutheran ministry under the su per- 
vision of Rev. H. Haach, of Neuwaide. In 
America be made the acquaintance of Balling- 
ton Booth, and, after a remarkable spiritual ex- 
perience, be sought a place in the Methodist 
ministry. He received his master’s degree from 
the University of New York and his degree in 
divinity from Drew Theological Seminary. 
Under the influence of Prof. KR. W. Rogers he 
devoted himself chiefly to the Old Testament 
and related subjects. He was awarded the fel- 
iowship at Drew, which enabled him to pursue 
postgraduate studies in Europe or America. He 
continued the study of Hebrew, Assyrian and 
Syriac in Columbia University under Professors 
Gottbeil and Yokaman, and in the University 
of Pennsylvania under Dr. Clay. In the latter 
university he was also a pupil of Prof. Jastrow. 
He has everywhere challenged the attention 
and admiration of bis distinguished teachers. 

Professor Eiselen is a fine instructor, a man of 
large, strong mind, of great patience and untir- 
ing industry. His piety is fervent, but unosten- 
talious, evangelical and evangelistic. 





The New Conference President 


A S already stated, Prot. John S. Banks, 
who for the ecclesiastical year just be 
gun among our Wesleyan brethren in Great 
Britain is to serve as President of their 
Conference — the crowning houor and high- 
est position which can be won by a min- 
ister of that body — has been since 1880 
professor of systematic theology in the 
Wesleyan College at Headingley, Leeds. 
Fuller presentations oj his lite and work 
than we had seeu when our former reter- 
ences to him were made, show that he talls 
into line quite easily and naturally with 
his professorial predecessors, Drs. Allén 
and Davison, who have been honored re- 
cently by being called upon to serve in the 
presidency. Dr. Banks is sixty-seven years 
ot age, and is recognized as one ot the 
ablest theologians of kingland. His * Man- 
ual of Christian Doctrine,” his Fernley lec- 
tures on the “ Science of Religion,” and his 
** Tendencies ot Modern Theology,” as well 
as his translations of German theological 
and biblical works and his articles in Hast 
ings new “ Dictionary of the Bible,” have 
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helped to give him high standing as a keen | 0nd volume on the subject under consideration 


thinker and a careful and gifted ex positor 
of the Word. He spent in his early man- 
hood nine years as a missiouary in India, 
from which work he had to retire on ac- 
count of the breakdown ot the health ot his 
family. Returning to Engiand, he occupied 
with growing tavor and success important 
pastorates in Plymouth, Glasgow, and 
London, and then entered upon his larger 
work as a teacher of theology. 

It is worthy of note that Professor Banks 
represents and believes in the modern crit- 
ical methods of Biblical research ; indeed, 
it would not be amiss to call him in the 
best sense of the term a higher critic, while 
at the same time he is evangelical, ortho- 
dox and evangelistic in his spirit and lite. 
It is encouraging to read his declaration in 
his inaugural address delivered at the open- 
ing ot the Pastoral Session of the Wesleyan 
Conference to the effect that the extreme 
school of Biblical critics — those who apply 
the doctrine ot evolution to the Scriptures 
and to the history of the Hebrew race — is 
a very small one, and that ‘the other 
school, including the greatest number of 
those whom we know as critics of the Scrip 
tures, while pursuing their critical in- 
quiries and declaring the results of their re- 
searches,” yet hold strongly to their faith 
in the Scripture as the special work of 
God, involving direct revelations from 
heaven. In this address he also urges min- 
isters to remember the “ important place 
which history and reason and philosophy 
take in matters of religion.” It should be 
a grateful fact to all Methodists, this tresh 
illustration of the old principle that broad 
scholarship and sympathy with and mas- 
tery of modern methods ot Biblical re- 
search are not inconsistent with intense re- 
ligious devotion, evangelistic enthusiasm, 
and Methodistic zeal. Methodism on this 
side of the Atlantic, it seems to us, may 
profitably study the type of men put into 
the lead by Wesleyanism in Great Britain. 





Dr. Beet’s Case Decided 


The case of Rev. Dr. Joseph Agar Beet, who, as 
our readers may recollect, failed of renomina- 
tion four months ago for his theological pro- 
fessorship in the Wesleyan College at Rich- 
mond, near London, came betore the British 
Wesleyan Conference for final adjudication at 
its recent session. Dr. Beet’s books, ‘‘ The Last 
Times,” and *“ The |[mmortality of the Soul,” 
formed the basis of the action of the committee 
which refused to pass on his name for renomina- 
tion to the Conference. {n these volumes he de- 
nies the natural immortality of the soul, and 
takes the ground that the lost who die in their 
sins meet with a hopeless doom in the otber 
world, but that we are not justified in declaring 
that they are tormented forever. The case came 
before the Conference at its Representative Ses- 
sion, in which the laymen take part, whea the 
report of the nominating committee was consid- 
ered, suggesting three names for tbe post—Kevs. 
G. G. Findlay, J. G. Tasker, and T. F. Lockyer. 
The two first mentioned withdrew their names; 
then an effort made to postpone action for one 
year failed; and then came a potable debate. 
Hugh Price Hughes was the first speaker; he 
declared that Dr. Beet bad pever taught the 
doctrines in question from his chair as a pro- 
fessor, and had never preached them from the 
pulpit; that twice the doctrines had passed 
under review and had been declared by the 
theological committee of the London synod 
insufficient to warrant a charge of heresy; that 
Dr. Beet had rendered a large service to evan- 
gelical Protestantism by bis various labors with 
voiceand pen; and tbat whatever might be 
thought of his challenged views, no man had 
pictured more terrifically the sinfuiness and the 
doom of thesinuer. He presented the name of 
Dr. Beet as one of the nominations to go before 
the Pastoral Session. Mr. Hughes spoke with 
marked magnanimity and gentleness, and 
made a profound impression. 

He was followed by Rev. vr. W. L. Watkin- 
son, who opposed Dr. Beet with intensity of 
couviction, censuring him for writing bis sec- 





after he had been understood to withdraw the 
first one from tbe press, accusing bim of vio. 
lating his compact with the Conference, and, 
recently, of attempting to coerce the inte}|j. 
gent judgment of the Conference by an appea| 
to the clamor of an uninstructed public, and 
urging that the views held by Dr. Beet were of 
a@ radical sort,and that his re-election would 
tend toward disavowing and trifling with those 
great evangelical doctrines whereby Metho- 
dism had been created. Prof. W. F. Slater, one 
of the strong men of Wesleyanism, declared 
that while he disagreed with Dr. Beet in the 
particular views referred to, yet he believed 
that it would be very much to the disadvantage 
of Methodism through the world if that noble 
scholar were now displaced from the post he 
had ornamented so long. Several laymen also 
spoke briefly, one of them, Percy Bunting, Esq,, 
avowing that he had yet to hear any one in 
authority state clearly what exact doctrine in 
Methodist theology Dr. Beet had contravened. 
Another layman, Dr. R. T. Smith, declared that 
Dr. Beet’s views, to the effect that sin brought 
final, fatal, and irretrievable ruin to those who 
die in impenitence, be thought were sufficiently 
orthodox, and that it was folly ‘to crush men 
to the dust with aspecifie doctrine of eternal 
torment.’”’ Rev. Dr. Marshall Randles, one of 
the veterans of the Conference, made an ear- 
nest protest against Dr. Beet's re-election on 
the ground that this was not an ordinary case, 
but an extraordinary one — the case of a teacher 
of teachers, a man in charge of young minis- 
ters, Who would shape their views and mold 
their life. Docirinai defection in this one re- 
spect would not, he thougat, stop there, but 
would spread to other doctrines until the 
structure of their belief would be undermined. 
After this debate, which commanded the 
closest attention and called forth many demon- 
strations of feeling and interest both for and 
against Dr. Beet, a bailot was taken for candi- 
dates to be nominated for consideration and 
election by the Pastoral Session. The result of 
this ballot gave Rev. T. F. Lockyer, B. A., 238 
votes, thus pniting him at the head of the list ; 
Dr. J. A. Beet had 228 votes, Rev. Frederick 
Platt 18, and Rev. Isaiab Parkerl. In this 
order, therefore, the names were passed on to 
the Pastoral Session. lt was a grave disappoint- 
ment to Dr. Beet’s friends that he was not 
placed at tae head of the list, but in view of the 
fact that the laymen voted on the question, and 
that it was supposed a considerable majority of 
them were in the opposition, hope was not ios: 
that when the final vote was had in the Pas- 
toral Session Dr. Beet might secure re-election. 
In the Pastoral Session Dr. Beet’s case aroused 
profound feeling. Rev. J. Wilson brougnt 
charges against him, accusing him (1) of violat- 
ing his pledge at the Hul) Conference to with- 
draw the book entitied *‘ Toe Last fhings,” aad 
(2) of publishing “doctrines contrary to the 
standards of our church.” The committee to 
which the case was referred, after long delibera- 
tion, brought in its report amid tremendous 
excitement. After excusing Ur. Beet, “ under 
the great difficulty and perplexity in which he 
was placed,” from any wrong intent in repub- 
lisbing his views, the committee concluded: 


‘*The Conference decites that this teaching 
falls short of ane contravenes tue doctrine held 
and taught in our charen. In regard to the 
whole case, in view of the dread solemnpity and 
uduttted mystery of the suvjeci, aod the neces- 
Silty of allow'ng some freedoin of Opinion upon 
it, aud out of respect to the fidelity of Dr. Beet 
to our general system of doctriue, tbe Coufer- 
ence resolves that on condition tnat Dr. Beet 
does not teach in our pulpiis the doctrine of bis 
Look, and iba: he publish notuing further on 
tne Subject,except wilu the consent of tne Von 
ferenvwe, the Conference will take no further 
action.” 


Dr. Beet, after some reluctance, finally from- 
ised that be would not publish anything more 
on the controverted subject without the consent 
of his Conference. A baliolt was tuen taken, 
with the following result: F. Platt, 3; TT. F. 
Lockyer, 235; J. Agar Beet, 339. 





Opening of the Deer Season, Adirondack 
Mountains, Sept. | 


It is announced that the deer season in the 
Adirondack Mountains opens this year on Sept. 
1— just one month earlier than usual. Sports- 
men who intend enjoying an outing this season 
will find that the Hoston & Albany and New 
York Central, penetrating the heart of the 
Adirondacks, ufford the best schedules and train 
service from New bnyglaud. 





